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THE RIVER THAT 
KEPT A 
BAKER GUESSING 


TRUE 
STORIES OF 
PILLSBURY 
SERVICE 
NO. 1 





3 Grabbing his hat, he rushed to the 
NG city water works. A few pertinent 

For a number of years, one of the finest ‘ questions directed to the chemist in 

medium-sized bakeries in Ohio had been charge confirmed his diagnosis. An un- 
having trouble with sticky dough. Various ex- x ; announced change in the filtration of the 
pedients had been tried, at one time or an- river water had set up an unsuspected 
other, to solve its problem. But the dough re- % 9 chemical reaction in the bakery’s for- 
mained sticky. Meanwhile — and this is sig- om mula. One simple change of one ingre- 
nificant — a river flowed serenely through the e eg dient and the mysterious stickiness dis- 


Cowen. Mg > os appeared. 


4 The river still rolls along through the town — its puri- 
fied water still flows through the mains into the bakery. 
But there is no more sticky dough trouble plaguing that 


Z Finally, a representative of Pillsbury’s Bakery Produc- bakery. 
tion Service was called in. He looked over the equip- 
ment. He studied the shop's bread formula. He checked its 
production methods. Then, drawing upon his broad tech- 
nical knowledge of gluten reaction and fermentation, he 


made a shrewd guess as to the cause of the stickiness. This is just one example, from the Pillsbury files, of 
how Pillsbury’s Bakery Production Service gives 
bakers a lift with their individual production prob- 
lems. Staffed with experts of long and varied experi- 
ence, and having at its disposal up-to-date labora- 
tories and commercial bakery equipment for testing 
purposes, this department is at your service when 
needed. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company + General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


: s THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Wednesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. 
b. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 













































dramas in the English language was peare, we find that the bard of Avon reveals 
just a small town boy who roamed in enriched his plays with many figures of white 
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ANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


services in England, sometimes Stratford flour mill and knew all about ing, wheat growing, cake baking; 


get a furlough and run down to how wheat grew and why, how the mill- that he put words into the mouths of 
Stratford-on-Avon to visit the home of stones sounded and how the millwheels his characters which were made possible 
William Shakespeare. Here they learn ran. only because he had lived with the 


that the greatest poet that ever wrote But turning to the works of Shakes- ple who make and process food. 
also that he liked flour—good 
flour—and that bran was rather 
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William Shakespeare—Miller Playwright 
By Bliss Isely 


— ggrececateg bovs with the armed the country, was familiar with the speech, which reveal that he knew mill- 


poor food. This he shows in the play 
“Coriolanus,” when he puts into the 


mouth of Menenius these words: 


You, my good friends, mark me 

Though all at once cannot 

See what I do deliver out to each, 

Yet I can make my audit up, that all 

From me do back receive the flour 
of all 

And leave me but the bran. 


Shakespeare went to London by chance, 
after he had killed a deer on the estate 
of one of the big men on the Avon, 
Years after he had fled to the big city 
to escape imprisonment for the deer 
poaching, he still remembered the size 
of the millstones and their hardness, for 
when he came to describe the hardness 
of the heart of a murderer in “King 
Richard III,” he has Gloucester retiark: 


Your eyes drop millstones, when 
fool’s eyes drop tears. 


Back in Stratford the Avon. still 
turned the wheels of the mill, and though 
Shakespeare had been away a long time, 
he remembered the sound of the wheel, 
for in “The Tempest” he has one of his 
characters say: 

Thou didst vent thy groans 

As fast as mill-wheels strike. 


Before he killed the deer, he often 
must have watched the water flow down 
the Avon to turn the miller’s wheel. 
He never could forget the picture, and 
years later, while penning “Titus An- 
dronicus,” he wrote: 


More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of. 


In “Love’s Labor Lost” he again uses 
a figure of the mill, when he has a 
character exclaim: 


More sacks to the mill! 


Shakespeare’s father was a small town 
business man of some stability, who was 
at one time mayor of the town. He 
dealt with farmers, buying hides, tan- 
ning them and selling the leather. He 
also bought livestock and butchered it, 
bought wood and sold it, and most im- 
portant of all, dealt in grain.  Prob- 
ably William went with his father into 
the country to buy wheat, and perhaps 
bought wheat himself for his father, for 
he knew about weeds and wheat «nd 
everything pertaining to wheat. De- 
scribing a man in “Love’s Labor Lost,” 
who did slipshod work, he wrote: 


He weeds the corn and still lets 
grow the weeding. 


He knew that the growing of wheat 
was not an easy matter and so he de- 
scribes a weedy wheat field in this vy: 


Crowned with rank fumiter anc 
furrow weeds, 

With burdocks, hemlock, nettles. 
cuckoo flowers, 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds tha‘ 
grow 

In our sustaining corn. 


it 
He used the words corn and whit 


interchangeably. To the Englishman f 
today wheat is corn. In Shakespeare's 
time American corn was hardly known 
in England. The wheat sometimes s'''- 
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FLOURS 


“I-H” baking satisfaction backed by 


your own sales effort will assure your 
: getting at least your full share of the 
enormous increase in flour consumption 
sure to result from nutritional demands 
and shortages of other food commodi- 


ties in the months ahead. 


“1-H” Will Supply the 
: “Quality Power” to Back 
Your “Sales Power.” 


| The ISMERT-HINCKE 
sg, MILLING COMPANY 


AMERICAN \; 
MEDICAL 


Sy, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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* FAMILY FLOURS 


¢ 5 grades of All-Purpose Family flours 
* 3 grades of Biscuit flours 
* Spring Fancy Short Patent flour 


COVE i NO THE Wholewheat and Graham flours 
* PACKAGED FOOD PRODUCTS 
* Insured Cake flour * Buckwheat Pancake 
COM Uta: * Pancake * Cream Breakfast Farina 
* BAKERY FLOURS 
* 2 lines, 4 grades each, Kansas Bakers 
J * 6 grades Spring Bakers 
e * 7 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry flours 


* 1 grade Doughnut flour 
* CRACKER FLOURS 


* 2 grades Sponge Flours 
* 1 grade Dough Flour 





A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 

Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 70 years of successful milling | 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experi- 
ence and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Chicago Office: Boston Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY H. E. HART, Manager 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 45 Milk Street 

Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


Telephone No. Superior 1053 Telephone No. Hubbard 6060 
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How to keep full flavored 
sweetness in your cakes 


with less sugar 








Cakes, like other good things to eat, taste nat- 
urally sweeter when moist and fresh. Pikes Peak’s 
extra fine granulation enables it to absorb more 
liquid quickly and to retain this moisture in the 
finished cake, keeping it fresh and full-flavored for 
a longer period of time. This lasting freshness pro- 
longs the sweet taste of Pikes Peak cakes—despite 
the fact that you may be using less sugar. 


The wide flexibility of Pikes Peak Cake Flour 
makes it possible for you to use either your present 
high sugar ratio formulas, or other new formulas 
using less sugar. 


Remember this profit slant, too . . . Pikes Peak 


From every angle, in production and in sales, 
Pikes Peak Cake Flour brings added econ- 
omy and extra profits right into your shop. 
Next time specify Pikes Peak Cake Flour. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 
Sewing the Baker bf America for wer 5b Yeads 


THE olerado MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: eavet, COLORADO 


fine-grained, tender cakes bring in new customers 
every day and, best of all, your old friends tell you 
your cakes are better than ever. 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from one 
selected variety of soft white Dicklow wheat, grown 
under scientifically controlled irrigation in the fer- 
tile valleys of southern Idaho. All along the line, 
it is checked for baking quality by cereal chemists 
and research bakers . . . this laboratory control at 
the mill means absolute uniformity and dependa- 
bility in your shop. 


NEXT TIME SPECIFY PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
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fered from mildew and this, to Shakes- 


peare, was the work of a witch. In 
“King Lear” he describes the fiend, who: 

“Gives the web and the pib, squints 
the eye and makes the hairlip, mildews 
the white wheat, and hurts the poor 
creature of earth.” 

Besides the weeds and mildew, sheep 
broke 


again in “King Lear” we find 


sometimes into the wheat, for 
a jingle 
reading: 
Sleepest or wakest, you jolly shepherd? 
Thy sheep be in the corn. 


Apparently the farmers who came to 
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trade at his father’s market were lout- 
ish sort of men. We gather this from 
the description of soldiers entering 
Rouen as spies in the play “King Henry 
VI.” As they are about to enter, their 
leader warns: 
Take heed, be wary how you place 
your words; 
Talk like the vulgar sort of market 
men 
That 
their corn. 


money for 


come to gather 


That Shakespeare well knew the ap- 
shown in 
“King Henry VI” in which he describes 


pearance of wheat is also 


ESTABLISHED 1875 & 





the Duke of Humphrey’s drooping head 
as the dutchess asks him: 


Why droops my lord, like 


ripened corn, 


over- 


Hanging the head at Ceres’ plenteous 
load? 
In the same play he describes Glouces- 
ter’s disheveled whiskers in these words: 


His well-proportioned beard made 
rough and rugged 

Like to the summer’s corn by tem- 
pest lodged. 


Apparently the Stratford folk some- 


times wheat straw, 


wove garlands of 


» @e 


ya Be 
Ye 





A Steadfast Source of 
Reliable Flours for 68 Years 


Today, numerous bakers are turning to “The 
Beardstown Mills” for an EFFICIENT source 
of supply. They do so with confidence because 
they know an established, friendly, progressive 
organization stands behind every shipment. 


It may pay you well to investigate the advan- 
tages of our strategic location and complete 


range of flours, too. 


We are ideally situated to 


give you valuable “one-order” service on soft 
winter, hard winter and spring wheat flours. Each 
is a perfected product of our research and lab- 


oratory control. 
line.” 


None is a “by-product” or “side- 


Many flour users are happy with this solution to 
ODT shipping requirements and excess inven- 


tory problems. 


They are ordering and receiving 


“mixed assortment” cars made up from the pop- 
ular flours listed at the right: 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., 





5,000 Cwt. Flour 
300 Tons Commercial Feed 


BEARDSTOWN, 


1,000 Cwt. Corn Meal 
1,000,000 Bushels Storage 





BAKERS’ SPECIAL (Kansas 
Standard Patent) 


GLORIA BAKERS (Extra Protein 
Kansas Standard Patent) 


GLORIA SHORT PATENT 
(Kansas Short Patent) 


MINNESOTA QUEEN SPRING 
WHOLE WHEAT 


UNCAS CLEAR SPRING 


JENNY LIND HI-RATIO CAKE 
FLOUR 


CRITIC PASTRY FLOUR 
PREMIER PASTRY FLOUR 


ILLINOIS 
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for in “Hamlet” Shakespeare has the 


hero say: 


As peace should still her wheaten 


garlands wear. 


Shakespeare, when he wished to de- 
scribe scenes of beauty, always remem- 
bered the farm lands of the Avon valley 


In “The Tempest,” he has Iris say: 


Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich 
leas 

Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats 
and pease; 

Thy turfy mountains where live nib 
bling sheep, 

And _ flat 
do keep. 


meads with stover then, 


That the bard was familiar with the 
these 
lines from “King Henry VIII,” which 
read: 


threshing floor is evident from 


I most right glad to catch this good 
occasion 

Most thoroughly to be winnowed, 
where my chaff 

And corn shall fly asunder. 


In “Merchant of Venice” he describes 


person whose head is very much muid- 
dled and who has very few good ideis, 
which are hard to find. Using the figure 
of wheat in chaff, he writes: 


His reasons are as two grains of whet 

hid in two bushels of chaff. You wil! 

seek all day ere you find them, and 

when you have them, they are not 

worth the search. 

Modern farmers are advised to plow 
the straw under or feed it after harvest, 
“Titus 


characters 


but in Adronicus,” one of the 


reveals a different practice 


in Shakespeare’s England, for he says: 


First thrash the corn, then after burn 
the straw. 


For his love scenes, Shakespeare used 
moonlight and all the usual settings of 
modern poets, but he also knew the 
beauty of green growing wheat, for in 


“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” he writes: 

O happy fair! 

Your eyes are lodestars; and your 
tongue’s sweet air 

More tuneable, than lark to shep 
herd’s ear, 

When green, 
thorn buds appear. 


wheat is when haw 


Cake is pleasant to taste, Shakespe: re 
knew, but he knew the work that went 
into its 


preparation, as he shows in 


the lines from “Troilus and Cressid:,” 


which follow: 


He that will have a cake out of th 
wheat must tarry for the grinding 

Ay, the grinding, but you must tarr) 
for the bolting. 

Ay, the bolting, but you must tarry 
for the leavening. 

Ay, the leavening, but 
the word: 


here’s yet 


hereafter the kneading, the making 
of the cake, the heating of the oven 
and the baking; nay you must stay 
the cooling too, or you may chance 
to burn your lip. 


No other writer of Shakespeare’s tin 
used the scenes from the farm and t! 
mills as frequently as did Shakespear 
Possibly this was one of the reasons for 
his great popularity and success. HH: 
grew rich as a playwright and afte 
having made a fortune, returned to th 
scenes he loved beside the 
its mills and farms. 


Avon anc 
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Se ee 
a 


(A | 
HELP YOU PERFOR \ y aed 
IN CAKE PRODUCTION 


In spite of shortage restrictions and the difficulties of present cake produc- 





tion, bakers these days are performing near miracles of taste delight and 





nutritious goodness in meeting the public’s demand for more cake. 


THESE 
CAKE FLOURS 


Airy Fairy and other Larabee cake flours have long been 
known for their special baking values in the cake shop. Their 
e AIRY FAIRY reputation for unfailing uniformity of finished quality has 


e LITTLE PRINCESS 
e DIXIE DREAM 
and other Larabee soft wheat 


flours are used with confidence Consult your Larabee representative for full information on these 
by bakers everywhere. 


grown enormously as bakers today depend upon them for all kinds 


of cakes under wartime conditions. 








fine cake flours that help you perform near miracles of cake quality. 
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DA Strong for Enrichment at 
| Mill; Bakers Vigorously Object 





ORDER WRITTEN PREVIOUS TO 
HEARING EXPECTED TO STAND 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mandatory enrichment of all flours at the 
mill in spite of vigorous objections from the baking industry ap- 
pears likely following the mass of testimony written into the record 
at a hearing held by the Food Distribution Administration July 21. 
All witnesses—governmental, milling, baking and representatives 
of ingredient manufacturers—were agreed that the enrichment of 
all foods manufactured from flours would contribute materially to 
the improvement of the American dietary, but there was consid- 
erable disagreement as to the method to be employed in reaching 


that objective. 


According to Dr. Russell M. Wilder, chief of the civilian food 
requirements branch of the FDA, there are two ways open: 


RS SS SEL II SET SELECT 


ABSTRACT OF PROPOSED 
ORDER ON ENRICHMENT 
' OF ALL FAMILY FLOUR 


1.—PROVISIONS. Except as 
hereinafter indicated, no miller, 
blender or other person who manu- 
factures or prepares white flour for 
sale for human consumption may sell 
or deliver the same unless it con- 
forms to the amended definition of 
“Enriched Flour” contained in the 
proposal under the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, published in 
the Federal Register of June 5, 1943, 
pages 7511-7514. No broker, jobber 
or other person who handles, repacks 
or otherwise deals in white flour may 
sell or deliver the same for human 
consumption with knowledge that it 
is not enriched. 

(The amended definition describes 
enriched white flour as containing in 
each pound not less than 2.0 mg of 
thiamine, 1.2 mg of riboflavin, 16 mg 
of niacin or niacine amide, and 13 
mg of iron. Calcium and vitamin D 
remain optional ingredients as here- 
tofore), 

2.—EXEMPTIONS. The provi- 
visions of this order shall not apply 
to (1) flour delivered prior to the ex- 
Piration of a period of 120 days after 
the date of issuance of this order, 
(2) flour milled and packaged for re- 
tail sale prior to the effective date of 
this order, or (3) flour which may be 
specifically exempted from time to 
time by the director. 

3—RECORDS AND REPORTS. 
Each person required by the order to 
enrich flour shall keep and preserve 
for not less than two years such rec- 
ords as may be necessary to show 
(1) the volume of his sales of en- 
riched flour, (2) the volume of his 
sales of flour not enriched, (3) the 
volume of the different ingredients 
used by him to enrich flour, and (4) 
the names of persons from whom 
such ingredients were obtained. 


——————— 








] The first alternative involves three 
* procedures: (1) to extend Food Dis- 
tribution Order No. 1 to cover all bread 
and rolls containing white flour, (2) to 
supplement Food Distribution Order No. 
1 with an order calling for enrichment 
of all white family flour, and (3) to 
make provision for enrichment of white 
bread and rolls which are baked and 
sold on the premises of hospitals, hotels, 
restaurants and other eating establish- 
ments, Enrichment of bread as defined 
by Food Distribution Order No. 1 means 
bread which has been made from en- 
riched flour or has had equivalent in- 
gredients added to plain flour during the 
mixing of the dough. 
9 The alternate procedure would be to 

* require enrichment by the miller of 
all white flour intended for sale for 
human consumption including flour sold 
to bakers. 

“There are arguments for and against 
each of these two possible lines of 
action,’ Dr. Wilder declared, “and as 
yet I am personally undecided which is 
the wiser. However, I feel strongly that 
the second procedure is basically the 
sounder.” 

Dr. Wilder used the following argu- 
ments in presenting his views: 

“1, The number of bakers is so large, 
roughly 30,000, many of them small, 
that the problem of obtaining full co- 
operation is extremely difficult. I rec- 
ognize fully the splendid support which 
heretofore has been accorded to this 
program by the larger bakers and by 
many of the smaller ones. I recognize 
the sense of satisfaction in public serv- 
ice well performed of the bakers who 
were pioneers in this program. Never- 
theless, in times like these when the 
very safety of our country is at stake, 
when every foot-pound of manpower 
must be mobilized, I feel that every one 
of us must be prepared for sacrifice in 
the interest of our common cause. And 
I think it must be recognized that many 
industrial workers, men engaged in the 
assembly lines of war production, are 
eating poorly. We have evidence of this 
from several plants and if these poor 
diets are further vitiated by failure to 
enrich the bakery products in them, real 
danger to critical war production is in- 





volved. 
prospect of deterioration of the diets of 
all of us, resulting from less ample food 
production, from bad weather or other 
disturbances of agriculture, as well as 
from deterioration of diets because of 
the necessity of sending overseas larger 
proportions than now of the supply of 
the nutritionally superior foods like meat 
and milk. This will lead inevitably to 
increasingly great dependence on cereal 
foods, and as I stated, the more they 
contribute to the diet, the greater be- 
comes the importance of their enrich- 
ment with these vitamins. 

“2. Enrichment of all white family 


Also, we may have to face the 


- flour will greatly help to extend the 


benefits of enrichment, If we decide 
against requiring enrichment of all white 
flour, including flour sold to bakers, 
issuance of an order requiring enrich- 
ment of family flour must no longer be 
delayed. However, and this is the sec- 
ond point, even such an order will still 
leave many gaps unfilled. Food Distri- 
bution Order No. 1 does not require 
that the many forms of bakery products 
other than white bread be enriched nor 


does it cover the bread and other baked. 


goods made in institutions restaurants 
and hotels. Many persons eat all their 
meals in restaurants or _ institutions 
where bread and rolls are baked in the 
establishment. Many industrial workers 
get all their food in such establishments, 
and I can think of no way of insuring 
enrichment of the products baked in 
restaurants unless the flour sold to res- 
taurants and institutions is previously 
enriched. 

“3. Enrichment of all flour at the 
mill would have the great advantage of 
insuring enrichment of commercial bak- 
ery products which are not enriched. I 
stated that white bread alone is covered 
by Food Distribution Order No. 1 and 
actually I see no way in which enrich- 
ment of other products could be assured. 
Much flour goes into raisin bread, rye 
bread, doughnuts, coffee cake and the 
like which is not enriched. For these 
products there are no federal definitions 
of identity and without definitions, en- 
forcement of compliance with enrich- 
ment orders would be difficult, perhaps 
impossible. 

“4. Enrichment of all white flour at 
the mill would relieve the baker of re- 
sponsibility of complying with require- 
ments for enriched bread. H's products 
automatically would be enriched, and in 
case of any failure to measure up to 
standards, the government, unless co!lu- 


sion was suspected, would proceed not 
against the baker, but against the miller 
from whom the baker bought his flour. 
This would be of great advantage to the 
smaller baker who lacks faciilties for 
analyzing the vitamins in his products. 
In my opin‘on, the smaller baker would 
definitely benefit competitively from en- 
richment of all flour at the mill. Only 
the larger baker is able now to trim his 
vitamin additions to minimal require- 
ments, He can sail close to the reef of 
noncompliance because he has a compass 
with him—a laboratory. The smaller fel- 
low, lacking instruments, must play safe 
at some additional expense. 

“5. Enrichment of all white flour at 
the mill will also relieve the blenders 
of self-rising flours of the responsibility 
of adding enrichment agents and con- 
trolling the vitamin content of self-ris- 
ing flours. Responsibility for conform- 
ance with the federal standard for en- 
riched flour will rest squarely on the 
shoulders of the flour miller who deliv- 
ers enriched flour to the broker or the 
blender.” 


WHOLE GRAINS UNDESIRABLE 


ixtensive use of whole grain and mix- 
tures of white flour with legumes is 
judged undesirable as a means of cor- 
recting the inadequate supply of thia- 
mine, niacin and iron when the flour 
used is plain white flour, Dr. Wilder 
claimed for the following reasons: 

“1. Provision of satisfactory quanti- 
ties of thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and 
iron by under-m lling wheat or by addi- 
tions to white flour of soybeans, cotton- 
seed or other legumes, in the quantities 
necessary to provide the required 
amounts of these nutritional factors, 
yields flours that are less sa‘isfactory 
for many purposes from the standpoint 
of cooking quality, appearance, and 
taste. Such flours encounter consumer 
resistance especially on the part of per- 
sons who by necessity must eat much 
bread, And if consumer preference for 
white flour is ignored, there is reason to 
expect that wheat will be consumed less 
freely with resulting lowering of the 
intake of calories. This would lead to 
locs of weight and loss of strength. 

“2. A second objection to large scale 
use of whole wheat or under-milled flour 
is that such practice would divert the 
mill streams containing the bran coats 
of the wheat now going to animal feed, 
and diversion of this very important 
part of the supply of animal feed would 
result in undesirable curtailing of pres- 





Distributors May Get Higher Mark-up 


WasuincTon, D. C.—(Special)—There is a good prospect that the margin for 
flour distributors will be raised to $1 over the present 65c differential in the amend- 
ment to the flour control regulation No. 296 on which OPA price officials are now 
working, it was indicated July 24. A study of the whole price set-up with relation 
to flour distributors is being made, with a view to authorizing an upward adjustment 
to take care of the increased costs of trucking and warehousing. The present 65c 
mark-up was fixed on the base period of 1941. Evidence has been presented to OPA 
that a margin of less than a dollar would not permit flour jobbers to meet the pres- 


ent increased costs of doing business. 


OPA realizes the indispensab‘lity of the flour 


middleman and is disposed to give this sales and dist ibutive branch of the flour 
milling industry a fair return for the business they perform. 
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a TALKING OVER NEW CROP PLANS 2 





With two salesmen in from the field to talk over new crop plans, the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co. sales force got together a couple weeks ago to look over a new 


merchandising idea. 


Seated is Roger Blessing, Arkansas representative, look- 
ing over a display shown by Harold P. Bell, southern sales manager. 


Standing 


from the left are Ellis D. English, sales manager; Earl C. McSpadden, assistant 
sales director of the southwestern area; P. D. Hays, central state sales manager; 
E. R. Andrews, Baltimore representative; Jack Holt, service representative and 
salesman; Ben S. Hargis, eastern sales manager, and Fred Schindler, south- 


western sales director. 





ent meat and milk production. Feeds 
for livestock are in short supply. 

“3. A third objection is that the keep- 
ing qualities of whole grain flours and 
under-milled flours are poor as compared 
with white flour with resulting deteriora- 
tion in hot climates such as prevail in 
the United States in the summer season. 

“4, Finally, for a definite proportion 
of the population, including many per- 
sons who are invalids, flours containing 
much bran or other roughage are suf- 
ficiently irritating to the bowels to be 
unacceptable.” 


THIAMINE RELATIVELY INEXPENSIVE 


“We have learned,” Dr, Wilder said, 
“that cookies, crackers, and some other 
bakery products are subjected to such 
heat in baking that much of any thia- 
mine they contain is lost. This waste 
would represent an argument against 
enrichment of all flour at the mill. How- 
ever, thiamine now is relatively very 
inexpensive, supplies of it are ample, 
the proportion of all flour entering such 
products is small, and the other vitamins 
and the iron contained in enriched flour 
are affected either not at all or very 
little by the degree of heat involved. 
Therefore this waste appears to me to 
be excusable. At the worst it is less 
important than the waste of nutrients 
involved in the processing and marketing 
of many other foods. 

“Thus the practical advantages of en- 
riching all flour at the mill are very 
great. There are objections. The first 
is a matter of the difference in cost be- 
tween use of enriched flour and addi- 
tion of the enriching nutrients to the 
dough. Others should develop this as- 
pect of the subject. It is small and 
ought to be manageable, especially since 
no competitive disadvantages are in- 
volved. Of no less importance is the 
matter of the baker’s justifiable pride in 
his part in this program to ennoble 
foods. I sympathize wholeheartedly. In 
my opinion, enrichment of bread and 
flour has initiated a movement which ulti- 
mately will encompass the entire food 
environment and have effects on the 


public health as favorable as those which 
followed inspection of meat, eradication 
of tuberculosis from dairy herds and 
milk, and elimination of the germ of 
typhoid fever from the supply of water. 
To have had a pioneering part in the 
initiation of such a program is reason 
for just and jealous pride. To want to 
carry on is understandable. However, 
I feel that we can safely say that the 
vitamin enrichment battle in the case 
of bread is very nearly won; and that 
other improvements of bread should now 
be undertaken. There is_ still much 
room for pioneering. Also it must not 
be forgotten for any part of a single 
moment that this nation is engaged in 
a struggle for its very life and that 
graceful acceptance of whatever sacri- 
fice is necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of this war is also a matter for 
just and jealous pride,” 


TWO WEEKS TO FILE DATA 


All interested parties were given two 
weeks, until Aug, 5—to file additional 
testimony or data in support of their 
oral presentations. Shortly thereafter, 
officials of the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration will issue an order requiring 
enrichment of all flours at the mill, or 
a pronouncement which will continue in 
effect the present regulation, which per- 
mits bakers to use unenriched flours and 
add enriching ingredients in the dough. 

In the event the new order is optional 
rather than mandatory at the mill, Food 
Distribution Order No. 1 will be amended 
to make its provisions apply to institu- 
tions, restaurants, ete., which now are 
outside the scope of this governmental 
edict, which has been in effect since Jan. 
18, 1943. Similarly, at the same time 
the FDA will make the enrichment of all 
family flour mandatory. 

Presiding over the hearing was S. R. 
Smith, deputy director of the FDA, 
while R. H. Black, administrator of the 
bread order, and Dr, R. C. Sherwood, 
assistant chief of the civilian food re- 
quirements branch of FDA, were other 
government representatives who might be 
termed observers. 


The briefest speech of the all-day ses- 
sion was that of modest E. J. Murphy, 
chief of the grain section of FDA, who 
on behalf of FDA Director Roy Hen- 
drickson, opened the hearing by stating 
the government’s nutritional program 
“offers an opportunity for betterment of 
the dietary of the nation for the dura- 
tion of the war.” ; 

Dr. R. R. Williams, of the cereal com- 
mittee of the National Research Council, 
said his committee favored the govern- 
ment’s suggested program, and stressed 
these points: 

“The cereal committee is composed of 
men with long practical experience in 
nutrition or in industry or both; nearly 
all have done animal feeding experiments 
and witnessed the scrawny results of 
deficient feeding; two are physicians of 
long experience—a baker, a miller, a 
yeast manufacturer; we know the great 
improvements in livestock raising should 
not be confined to livestock; the com- 
mittee includes extensive experience in 


* food analysis, and we know that the 


American diet tends to be deficient in 
B,, niacin, iron and riboflavin more than 
in other dietary essentials; several of 
us have observed the symptoms in hu- 
mans and _ witnessed remarkable _re- 
sponses, and nothing else can be done 
as cheaply and quickly as enrichment of 
flour and bread.” ; 

Dr. Williams declared the government’s 
program is “no new hatched scheme,” 
and cited the fact that in 1911 the en- 
richment of rice for the Philippine 
scouts was a means of combatting mal- 
nutrition. The matter has been studied 
for 28 years before being proposed as 
a remedy in the United States, Dr. Wil- 
liams said, and he significantly added: 
“We are opposed to governmental dicta- 
tion to industry; totalitarianism on this 
side is as bad as on the opposite side 
of the Atlantic and Pacific, but we don’t 
want to give up freedom in fact to pre- 
serve freedom in name only.” 

Complimenting the industry for its 
voluntary support of the enrichment pro- 
gram, Dr. Williams said this co-operative 
attitude of government and business had 
accomplished “the greatest food reform 
in history.” 

“Now that the two industries (millers 
and bakers) are largely behind the pro- 
gram,” the witness said, “we favor com- 
pulsion of the minority for the duration 
of the war, We believe that the minor- 
ity is very small in terms of output of 
bread and flour. It is larger in terms 
of persons because smaller millers and 
bakers are more scattered and have been 
harder for us to reach. We want this 
thing done if a great majority favors 
it. We want it done in a way favored 
by the majority, whether the enrich- 
ment be in the mill or in the bakery.” 


ATTITUDE OF MILLING INDUSTRY 

In presenting the views of the Millers 
National Federation, Herman Steen, vice 
president, pointed out that the milling 
industry recommends that all family 
flour be required by government order 
to be enriched, but that the milling in- 
dustry neither recommends nor opposes 
the application of a mandatory enrich- 
ment program to bakery flour. 

“here are certain phases of family 
fiour enrichment which, however, require 
discussion,” Mr. Steen declared. “The 
first is the ability of mills to do the job. 
Approximately 85% of the family flour 
is produced by what can be called com- 
mercial mills or shipping mills. The total 
number of such mills is less than ‘400. 
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Nearly all these mills are already en- 
riching some flour, either their own 
family flour brands or flour for the army 
or lend-lease, or for all these outlets, 
Such mills are now equipped to enrich 
their output, though in some cases they 
may require additional feeders to what 
they now have. There are very few 
commercial mills in the United States 
which are not now equipped, at least in 
part, to enrich flour, and those which 
are not can be equipped within a reason- 
able period of time.” 

“Somewhere around 15% of the family 
flour production,” Mr. Steen pointed out, 
“is milled by local mills—and by local 
mills I mean primarily mills that are 
not big enough to ship in carload quan- 
tities. There are not to exceed 1,500 
such mills actually making flour at the 
present time or within the past year or 
so, perhaps not that many. If anything 
this figure is on the high side. Some 
of these local mills are enriching, but 
undoubtedly a good majority are not. 
It would be unfortunate and unfair not 
to afford these units of the industry 
full opportunity to obtain enriching 
equipment before an order of the kind 
proposed becomes effective. So far as 
the Millers National Federation is con- 
cerned, we will object vigorously to any 
measure which would impose an undue 
burden upon the small mills. However, 
well over half of all the small mills are 
in the area where self-rising flour is 
commonly used to a greater or less ex- 
tent, and virtually all mills so located 
now have batch mixers by which soda 
phosphate and salt are incorporated into 
flour to make self-rising flour. The same 
batch mixers can be employed to add 
enriching ingredients, and in fact the en- 
riching ingredients can be incorporated 
in flour at the same time the self-rising 
substances are added. Any mill which 
has a batch mixer can therefore be re- 
garded as equipped today to enrich flour, 
whether or not this mill has ever enriched 
flour in the past, and it can do so with- 
out any cost whatever for new equip- 
ment or for labor to do the job.” 


THE TELLTALE YELLOW TINT 


‘There are certain other facts that are 
vitally important to the miller, Mr. Steen 
declared. “First is the fact that new 
standards of ingredient levels will be re- 
quired under the order of the Federal 
Security Agency to be effective Oct. 1. 
‘These staandards make it necessary to 
add 1.2 mgs of riboflavin per pound 
of flour, this ingredient having heretofore 
been optional, The additional riboflavin 
gives a definite yellow cast to flour. ‘This 
tint is quite clearly perceptible, especially 
if the flour can be seen alongside other 
flour which does not contain riboflavin. 
American housewives overwhelmingly 
favor white flour, a fact which has been 
proved so conclusively that it is not 
necessary to elaborate here. Unless «ll 
family flour is required to be enriched 
at the time the new standards become 
effective, the color from riboflavin will 
put enriched flour under a definite com- 
mercial handicap which has not pre- 
viously existed. It will give the producer 
or distributor of other enriched flour 4 
sales argument which he has not hereto- 
fore possessed.” 

“Also,” the federation’s representative 
declared, “the cost of enrichment under 
the new standards. will be roughly double 


- the cost of enrichment under present 


standards. While enriched flour hes 
been handicapped somewhat in the past 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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-McARTHUR TO VISIT 


MILLS ON EXPORT JAM 


General Manager of Flour Millers Export 
Association to Travel Westward 
for Conferences 

Wasninoton, D, C.—(Special)—Gen- 
eral Manager W. C. McArthur, of the 
Flour Millers Export Association, will 
confer with Minneapolis members of the 
organization on July 31 on the export- 
subsidy situation, and proceed westward 
to meet with the millers of the Pacific 
Northwest region at Seattle, Aug. 4. 
Later, McArthur will hold similar meet- 
ings with members at Kansas City and 
at some Texas point. 

Meanwhile consideration is being given 
to the appointnment of a special com- 
mittee of exporting millers to come to 
Washington for conferences with officials 
of the Department of Agriculture, in- 
cluding Commodity Credit Corp., and 
other government agencies concerned 
with developing foreign markets for 
American produce. Included in the 
membership of this committee will be 
representatives of Buffalo mills, which, 
despite the fact that two thirds of the 
flour shipped to South America is milled- 
in-bond, are in favor of restoration of the 
subsidy on export flour. The committee 
plans to come to Washington early in 
August. 

Mr. McArthur pointed out that the 
agricultural act of 1938 carried a direct 
mandate to the Department of Agricul- 
ture to encourage the export of surplus 
commodities by the use of subsidies. He 
attributes the termination of the sub- 
sidy program on June 30, 1943, to a 
mistaken idea on the part of some agri- 
cultural officials as to congressional op- 
position to subsidization. He _ believes 
that the Department of Agriculture, if it 
so wills, still has the authority to “en- 
courage exports” through the use of 
subsidies, and that the speedy restora- 
tion of the program would do much to 
improve the “Good Neighbor” policy of 
the administration and assist South 
American countries to improve their diet. 
He pointed out that a wheat failure has 
been reported from Rio Grande Do Sul 
in Brazil, and bread was now being ra- 
tioned there, and that business with the 
southern republics could not be main- 
tained if buyers had to pay an additional 
$2 bbl for American flour. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LOUIS W. DE PASS RESIGNS 

Boston, Mass.—Louis W. DePass, sec- 
retary of the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change since 1929, has resigned and has 
been succeeded by George H. Hopkins, 
formerly assistant secretary, Mr. De- 
Pass, who is 80 years of age, is recover- 
ing from a recent illness but did not 





AMERICAN FLOUR AIDS IN 
AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—American 
flour—most of which was of the en- 
riched variety—played an important 
part in winning the influence of 
Arabs and French good-will in the 
American occupation of North Afri- 
ca, but normal trade is rapidly being 
revived in Tunisia and other points, 
according to Lend-Lease Administra- 
tor Stettinius, who has just an- 
nounced that no additional shipment 
of U. S. flour to the occupied area 
is now contemplated. 

Herbert Parisius, of the Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations, who has just returned 
from North Africa, where he made a 
survey of the agricultural situation, 
reports that the prospects for this 
year’s grain harvest in Tunisia are so 
good that further provision of food 
from Allied sources is regarded as 
most unlikely. 








feel that he should resume his business 
duties. Members of the exchange pre- 
sented him with a purse as a token of 
esteem and to show their appreciation of 
the work he had done during his term 
as secretary. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS MEET 

Curicaco, I1t.—The Associated Bakers 
of Illinois held two important meetings, 
one at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, on July 13 and the other at 
the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, on July 14. 
D. E. Rogers, chief of the marketing 
division, Food Distribution Administra- 
tion, spoke at both meetings on compli- 
ance with Food Distribution Order No. 
1. He stated that there still are viola- 
tions of the no-consignment clause, de- 
spite all the publicity given to this or- 
der, and that drastic measures will be 
taken by the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration unless these violations are dis- 
continued. 
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KENTUCKY ELEVATOR SUIT 

Lovuisvittz, Ky.—It developed here 
July 20 that a deal is pending for the 
Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, to take 
Over the Kentucky Public Elevator Co., 
operating a large grain elevator at 
Louisville, in a suit brought by common 
stockholders, alleging that certain rail- 
roads, controlling the preferred stock, 
plan to dispose of the elevator without 
consulting common stockholders. As a 
result of the preferred stock not having 
paid any dividends for two years it has 
become voting stock. 





Soft Wheat Flours Bump Ceiling 


Another spurt in cash premiums on soft wheats in the Middle West and Pacific 
Coast has intensified the “squeeze” on soft wheat flours, and a large percentage of 
grades and types are unobtainable because the OPA maximum flour price is too low 


to permit purchase of wheat at market prices. 


Practically all top grade cake flours 


have been withdrawn from the market, even by mills which had been able to sell 


last week after others had stopped. 


In some instances small lots are still being 


sold where I.c.l. and other differential factors can be obtained, in order to keep custom- 


ers in business. 


Some secondary types of cake flours are still being offered at 


ceiling prices, but the cost figures for many of these and other bakery soft wheat 
flours are right on the ceiling price. Net gains of 4@6c in cash wheat prices were 
recorded in soft wheat markets last week, and No. 3 red winter wheat sold at Chicago 
July 24 for the highest cash wheat price in that market since 1928, $1.73 bus, 28c 


over the September future, 
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WPB HOPES FOR GRANULAR FLOUR 
SOLUTION BUT NO WAY IN SIGHT 


—~<jo—— 


Defense Supplies Corp. Shies From Indirect Subsidy on War Goods 
Production—Millfeed Trade Plan Rejected by CCC as 
Illegal—Conferences Continue 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Hope was ex- 
War Board 
sources, July 26, that some progress can 


pressed by Production 
be made in reaching an agreement which 
would permit mills to continue at least 
some granular flour production, but the 
Defense Supplies Corp. of the RFC has 
not found any way in which it could 
participate in any subsidy program 
which was not directly and definitely 
connected with the war effort. 

Gordon Clark, of the International 
Milling Co., Buffalo, was in Washington 
July 26 for conferences with officials of 
the DSC, WPB and OPA on the granu- 
lar flour for alcohol situation. 

So far, all millers’ proposals have been 
turned down. Millers had suggested a 
trade of the millfeed by-product for 
CCC feed wheat, contending that, al- 
though the CCC was not authorized by 
Congress to sell wheat at less than parity 
for anything but feed, they would be 
legally entitled to subsidize millfeeds. 
But the solicitor general’s office ruled 
otherwise, and the suggestion therefore 
was rejected. 


<> 


Meanwhile, the Defense Supplies Corp. 
has been subsidizing distillers in the pro- 
duction of war alcohol without regard to 
distillers’ costs or source of raw material. 
OPA also has provided an adjustable 
ceiling, based on grain prices, for butyl 
alcohol and butyl acetate, but these 
measures are not generally adequate. 

Detense Supplies Corp. has been sub- 
sidizing distillers using both grain and 
granular flour. Production of alcohol 
from granular wheat flour has been cost- 
ing DSC about 10c gal more than alcohol 
from whole grain and DSC has been in- 
sisting that millers price granular flour 
competitively with grain. The result has 
been that prices have been moving closer 
together, it is reported. 

The controversy within the WPB over 
the level of production of alcohol has not 
yet been decided. The WPB chemicals 
division wants a continued high level of 
production, while the transportation di- 
vision wants a temporary curtailment 
of output (contending that the stock- 
pile is adequate) and use of less grain 
and more molasses and sugar as raw 
materials. 





FREQUENT CHECKS ARE ADVISED WITH 
INCREASED ENRICHMENT LEVELS 


—~<— 
Dr. Betty Sullivan Warns That Increasing Extraction Does Not 
Increase Riboflavin Content as Much as It Does With 
B,, Niacin and Iron in Straights or Clears 


“With the increased cost of enrichment 
due to the addition of riboflavin and 
the increased levels of thiamine, niacin 
and iron, it is more important than ever 
to see that enrichment mixtures are 
properly applied and that a sufficient 
length of conveyor and rebolting is used 
to insure uniformity of distribution. 
Frequent checks on thiamine and ribo- 
flavin in enriched flour are advised.” 

Those are the recommendations of 
Dr. Betty Sullivan, president of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists and chairman of the Millers National 
Federation technical committee. Dr. 
Sullivan, in a federation bulletin, ad- 
vises the millers that it is important 
to remember in enriching straight or 
clear grades of flour that the increase 
in riboflavin on increasing extraction 
does not approach the increase in vita- 
min B,, niacin and iron. 

“Riboflavin, at the level of 1.2 mg per 
lb of flour, will produce a bright creamy 
color,” Dr. Sullivan says. 

“Based on the best available data 
collected by several milling laboratories, 
the technical committee is of the opinion 
that the following average allowance 
may be made for the natural content 
of certain enriching ingredients in pat- 
ent flour: 

“Vitamin B,, 0.34 mg per lb of flour. 

“Riboflavin, 0.15 mg per lb of flour. 

“Niacin, 3.5 mg per lb of flour. 

“Iron, 3 mg per lb of flour. 

“As is well known, there is a range 
on all these figures. The above esti- 


mations are considered conservative av- 
erages for the bulk of patent flour, al- 
though soft wheat patents generally av- 
erage lower. Thiamine allowances for 
soft wheat flour are recommended as 
follows: 

“Ash of .33 or less, 0.10 mg per Ib 
of flour. 

“Ash of .34 to .87 inclusive, 0.20 mg 
per lb of flour. 

“Figures are not given on straights 
and clears because of their greater vari- 
ability. 

“Whenever possible, it is best to check 
the levels of these vitamins and iron in 
the unenriched flour in order to be sure 
that adequate amounts of each ingredi- 
ent are added in making up the enrich- 
ment mixtures or that, on prepared ‘en- 
richment mixtures, the feeders are prop- 
erly set. Feeders should be set to in- 
sure an adequate safety factor on the 
enrichment mixture to be fed into flour. 
Some mills may prefer to use part of 
the natural vitamin content of their 
flours as a safety factor and then set 
their feeders more closely than would 
otherwise be the case.” 
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RUSSELL-MILLER DIVIDENDS 

MrinneaApouis, Minn.—Dividends on 
outstanding common capital stock of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. have been 
declared by directors, it was announced 
July 21. Common stockholders of rec- 
ord as of July 27, will receive $1 per 
share Aug. 2. 
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HOG CEILING WILL STYMIE FLOW 
OF CORN, OPA EXPERTS CLAIM 


OPA Disappointed as Prentiss Brown Gets “His Hide Traded Off” 
in WFA Deal—Political Campaign Influence 
Indicated in Price Action 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The trickle of 
corn from country cribs to elevators will 
probably dry up completely as a result 
of hog ceilings at $14.75 cwt, Chicago, 
announced by OPA last week, accord ng 
to grain trade representatives and OPA 
grain price officials here. The hog price 
action was forced on OPA by WFA 
after pressure from the Vinson office on 
Prentiss Brown. Following the an- 
nouncement, an air of bitter disappoint- 
ment pervaded OPA offices. 

Price officials at OPA say that Brown 
went into conferences with Marvin Jones 
at WFA without assistance of his price 
men and their attorneys and he virtually 
had “his hide traded off,’ although he 
emerged with the feeling that he had 
forced a compromise out of WFA. The 
basis for this fanciful thinking on 
Brown’s part lay in the fact that WFA 
originally wanted a hog ceiling at $15.25 
ewt, but Brown traded them down to the 
announced price. 

Price officials at OPA do not agree 
with their sanguine boss, saying that the 
ceiling for hogs destroys any hope this 
year of getting corn into a steady flow 
to elevators and probably will disrupt 
the entire food price program and have 
repercussions in the field of other farm 
commodities such as cotton and all re- 
lated products. 

At OPA price men say that hog ceil- 
ings should have been based on a realis- 
tic approach from a sound grain price 
base. Had this approach been made, 
no sensible person could have established 
a hog ceiling at $14.75, particularly 
when current hog prices in major mar- 
kets were nearly 75c under the an- 
nounced ceiling. In view of the slug- 
gish movement of corn, the ceiling price 
action on hogs effectively pegs corn to 
a price level of $1.40 bu or better. 

Last week Marvin Jones stated that 
corn had started to move in an encourag- 
ing flow indicating the response of farm- 
ers to government policies. Grain trade 
people disagree with all the premises 
Jones cites. In the first place they say 
that the corn movement of 6,000,000 bus 
is inaccurate, but granting the correctness 
of the Jones estimate, they say that the 
movement was over a period of 17 days 
and does not hold a grain of comfort to 
the corn trade which uses approximately 
10,000,000 bus weekly. 

The hog ceiling announcement had 
been delayed for several days over pro- 
tests from OPA officials who saw the 
dangers inherent in the action, but WFA 
influence prevailed at the Vinson office 
and when Vinson ordered the action the 
Brown organization could no longer pre- 
vent the step. In view of the fact that 
OPA will generally appear as the au- 
thority behind the hog ceiling it is im- 
portant that their protest be entered 
in the record, 

Brown and the grain price men at 
OPA have not felt that the corn ceiling 
should be raised although they admitted 
that corn was not moving. The feeling 


of corn industry men at OPA has been 
that subsidy operations could have been 
used and corn prices maintained at pres- 
ent levels. Subsidy actions are practical 
in the corn trade, according to industry 
men now with OPA. 

The consternation in OPA is not con- 
fined to meat price officials, but the 
grain men are equally at loss to see the 
next move. They see corn prices frozen at 
much higher levels than they had looked 
for and fear the inflationary pressure on 
other commodities and corn products. 
The hog ceiling appears to be a move 
toward farm price inflation and the mak- 
ers of this statement at OPA fear now 
that they must confess that the 1944 
political campaign influence on price ac- 
tions can no longer be denied. 

The uncertainty that exists in policy 
making circles at WFA can best be il- 
lustrated by the comparison with an ear- 
lier statement by a high official at CCC 
that hog support prices were too high 
and that it was unfortunate that hog 
prices could not break below $12 ewt. 
That individual still maintains an influ- 
ential position at WFA and certainly 
would have been called in on hog price 
policy matters. Observers here find it 
difficult to reconcile this earlier position 
with the ceiling announcement. Certain- 
ly if this high ranking official carries any 
weight in WFA councils his previous 
position has been strangely reversed. 

OPA pork price officials wanted a hog 
ceiling above $14 cwt for the balance 
of July and through August, with lower 
prices prevailing on a_ sliding scale 
downward for the rest of this year and 
early next year. Under this program 
hog raisers would have had an incentive 
market now thereby relieving some of 
the pressure on corn. In addition a de- 
clining hog price throughout the balance 
of the year would have brought pres- 
sure on corn holders to release stocks 
at this time. Hog prices under the OPA 
plan would have averaged down consid- 
erably under the WFA imposed ceiling. 


¥ ¥ 


Corn Seized at Toledo 

Totepo, Oxnto.—The CCC last week 
seized 100,000 bus of corn stored in the 
elevators of the Norris Grain Co. and 
Cargill, Inc., in a follow-up of the cam- 
paign in the midwest area. The move 
came as a surprise, since it was believed 
that corn east of Indianapolis would not 
be requisitioned. 
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ELEVATORS FINED FOR OPA 
CORN CEILING VIOLATIONS 
SprinGFieLD, I1xt.—Judgment against 
two Illinois elevators was secured in 
federal court here by the Office of Price 
Administration on charges of selling 
corn above ceiling prices. Judgment was 
entered for $857 and costs against the 
Mt. Pulaski Farmers Grain & Elevator 
Co. and for $1,466 and costs against 
Meade McWilliams. Defendants were 


enjoined permanently from future vio- 
lations. The judgments represented over- 
charges and penalties. 
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ATHERTON BEAN’S SUCCESSOR CHOSEN 

Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—A 
man has been picked to succeed Ather- 
ton Bean as head of the Flour section 
of OPA, but identity is withheld until 
the Civil Service Commission can certify 
him for appointment, it has been learned. 
He is from one of the large producing 
mills with wide experience in flour and 
other cereal grain products. 
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ELEVATOR SUPERINTENDENTS 
ELECT R. B. POW PRESIDENT 


R. B. Pow, Reliance Grain Co., Ltd., 
Fort William, Ont., is the new presi- 
dent of the Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents. He succeeds Gilbert 
P, Lane, Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
Chicago, who automatically became a 
member of the board of directors. 

Herbert C. Brand, Quaker Oats Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, becomes first vice 
president and Harold Wilber, A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill., a mem- 
ber of the board of directors, was eleated 
second vice president. 

New directors, all for three-year terms, 
include Clifford A. MaclIver, of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis; Fred 
A. Sibbald, National Grain Co., Ltd., 
Fort William, Ont., and Emil Buelens, 
Glidden Co., Chicago. 

Two newly elected directors for the 
one-year term are Charles J. Winters, 
superintendent of the Port of New Or- 
leans elevator, and Hollis Graves, Capi- 
ttal Elevator Co., Duluth, Edward 
Frauenheim, Jr., Buffalo Forwarding 
Corp., is the holdover director for the 
one-year term. 

H. L. Heinrikson, Terminal Grain 
Corp., Sioux City, Iowa; Andrew Ran- 
kine, Canada Malting Co., Montreal, 
and W. A. Thomson, Jr., Thomson Grain 
Co., Louisville, Ky., are the retiring 
members of the board of directors. 
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EUGENE FUHRER, INDIANA 
MILLING FIRM HEAD, DIES 


Evansvittz, Inp.—Eugene Harrison 
Fuhrer, 79, president of the Fuhrer-Ford 
Milling Co., of Mount Vernon, Ind., died 
July 22, at his home there. He and his 
wife, Anna, who survives him, celebrated 
their fifty-second wedding anniversary 
last year. Mr. Fuhrer also was presi- 
dent of the Mount Vernon National 
Bank, which has discontinued operation. 
Besides his widow, survivors are a 
daughter, Mrs, Edward ‘lhompson, of 
Winnipeg, Man; two sons, Malcolm W. 
of Mount Vernon, general manager of 
the milling company, and Eugene M. of 
New York City, 











Press dispatches from an allied com- 
mand post in Sicily report that for the 
first time in eight years Italian civilians 
throughout the conquered portions of 


Sicily were eating white 
Bread bread, distributed by the 
Invasio 


quartermasters of the al- 
n lied invasion forces. 
Many of the Fascist-ridden people re- 
garded it as cake and ate it sparingly, 
incredulous that more of this delicacy 
would be available. 
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OPA PLANS TO PICK 
MILLERS’ COMMITTEE 


Industry Advisory Committee Would Be 
Consulted on All Actions 
Affecting Grains 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—(Special)—In 
line with congressional advocacy that 
more business knowledge and less pro- 
fessorial judgment be exerted in the 
control of prices, OPA will appoint a 
committee of 15 to 20 mill executives to 
compose an industry advisory committee 
to be consulted on all actions affecting 
cereal grains. 

Robert Schafer, price analyst in the 
flour section of the food branch, who 
has been Atherton Bean’s right-hand 
man for some months, is making out a 
tentative list of millers to whom invita- 
tions to serve as advisors will be sent, 


The group will be picked with an eye 
to size of mill, geographical location of 
plant and type of flour manufactured, 


and both members and nonmembers of 
the Millers National Federation will be 
asked to become consultants. The com- 
mittee members will serve without com- 
pensation. 

Advisory committees for the bakery 
and feed sections of the food branch 
will also be selected. 
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HALLER BAKERY CLOSED 
FOLLOWING BANKRUPTCY 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Following the ad- 
judication of bankruptcy for the Haller 
Baking Co., operations of the plant have 
been suspended and the 100 trucks op- 
erated by the firm in the house-to-house 
business are idle. 

Frank B. Lawrence and Henry Oliver, 
temporary receivers, filed a statement of 
accounts payable, totaling $436,737. Of 
these one is to the Peoples Pittsburgh 
Trust Co, for $124,316 and one to the 
Colonial Trust Co. for $20,864. Claims 
of flour merchants are: Henkel Flour 
Mills. $1,477; Charles Koch & Co., $2,907, 
and Washburn Crosby Co., $12,153. 

At the request of the receivers, S. Ico 
Ruslander and Frank W. Stonecipher 
were retained as counsel. An injunction 
restraining the Collector of Internal 
Revenue from filing a lien for $27,000 
for unpaid taxes, was granted and will 
be in effect for 30 days after the election 
of a trustee. 

Edward J. Damaske, secretary of the 
company, was authorized by the court to 
be employed for one month at a salary 
of $225 to care for the office work. Re- 
ceivers also were authorized to hire and 
pay watchmen for the plant. 
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CROP OUTLOOK DISCUSSED 
BY N.E. INDIANA DEALERS 


Forr Wayne, Ixv.—Reports of grain 
conditions in the Fort Wayne, Ind., area 
and a talk by C. M. Park, chief engi- 
neer of the Mill Mutual Fire Prevention 
Bureau, Chicago, were highlights of the 
July 12 meeting of the Northeastern In- 
diana Hay and Grain Dealers Associ:- 
tion at the Anthony Wayne Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, The 50 dealers present heard 
Mr. Park discuss the importance of hav- 
ing adequate power and machinery ‘” 


‘get the most efficient service in mills 


and grain elevators. Several millwrights 
from near-by elevators were guests 4! 
the session. 





—— a Ol 
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ODT ASKS SIX-DAY 
FREIGHT RECEIVING 


Joint Appeal With ICC Points to Savings 
of Time Which Would 
Result 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Office of 
Defense Transportation and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, July 20, 
called on all receivers of freight to ar- 
range immeditely for full six-day-a-week 
receipt of carload and less-than-carload 
shipments. 

The joint appeal was made in a state- 
ment issued by Joseph B. Eastman, di- 
rector of defense transportation, and 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner J. 
Monroe Johnson, who is in charge of car 
service matters for the ICC. The appeal 
was prompted by the practice of many 
establishments of refusing to receive 
freight on Saturdays and restricting the 
hours for its receipt on other days of 
the week. 

The joint statement of Commissioner 
Johnson and Director Eastman follows: 

“Refusal to receive carload and less- 
than-carload freight on various days of 
the week, particularly Saturday, direct- 
ly contributes to congestion of freight 
houses and ties up cars unnecessarily. 
In these times when every car is needed 
and manpower is short in the freight 
houses, nothing should be done by the 
receivers of freight which would tend in 
any way to impede its free and speedy 
movement. 

“In view of the fact that a great part 
of the nation’s industry is working on 
a six-day, 48-hour week, we are asking 
all receivers of freight to make arrange- 
ments so that the railroads and the mo- 
tor carriers can make freight deliveries 
at any time of the*day during the full 
six-day week. _ This, we feel, must be 
done to relieve congestion and speed up 
the movement of cars. 
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Improved Storage 
Conditions Reported 
in Northwest 


Dutvrn, Minn.—A striking change 
has taken place in the grain storage sit- 
uation in the Northwest this year, E. J. 
Grimes, of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
chairman of the Northwest Grain Stor- 
age Committee, declared before a meet- 
ing of the Northwest Shippers Advisory 
Board held here July 22. 

“The outmovement of grain from 
farms, country warehouses, government 
Storage bins and from mill and terminal 
warehouses has been of record propor- 
tions, and, as a consequence, the over- 
all storage space situation is very good. 
In 1941 and 1942, available storage space 
was the bottleneck. In 1943, box cars 
and, to some extent, lake carriers, will 
be the bottleneck.” 

“As the situation appears today,” Mr. 
Grimes added, “it is highly improbable 
that the storage committee will be called 
into active operation this year. The 
extraordinary consumptive demand for 
grain this year will serve to keep the 
terminals clear and prevent storage space 
congestion.” 


¥ ¥ 


Improvement in Pacific N. W. 
Corvaxiis, Orecon.—Oregon farmers 
appear to have no problem in providing 





storage space for this year’s grain crop, 
according to an AAA survey. 

It shows space enough in the seven 
principal wheat producing counties for 
almost 16,500,000 bus of the 1943 crop. 
All is in interior warehouses and in farm 
storage facilities, and does not include 
a considerable amount of space avail- 
able in terminal elevators. 

The situation differs sharply from that 
of last year, points out R. B. Tayor, 
state AAA 
month before 1942 harvesting, only about 
10,000,000 bus of space was_in sight in 
all storage facilities. 

Mainly responsible for the improve- 
ment in the storage situation 
heavy movement of government wheat 


committee chairman. A 


is the 


for feed, export under lend-lease and 
other movement into consumption. 
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CORN CUSTOMERS ARE 
DESIGNATED BY CCC 


Country Elevators Buying for CCC 
Account Must Sell to Specified 
Wet Corn Processors 





‘The Commodity Credit Corp. on July 
23 ordered country elevators to ship 
80% of the corn bought from farmers 
for CCC account to certain designated 
processors—all in the wet corn milling 
industry. 

The order specified: 

“In view of the fact that corn proc- 
essors are not getting adequate supplies 
and the necessity that these processors 
obtain adequate corn for manufacture of 
war materials, all elevators in Area A 
(lowa and Illinois, eastern third of 
Nebraska, southwestern counties. of 
South Dakota and southwestern Minne- 
sota) are ordered effective at once that 
at least 80% of all corn acquired must 
ve sold to the following firms: 

“American Maize; Anheuser-Busch; 
Clinton Co; Corn Products Co; Hubin- 
ger Co; National Starch; Penick & Ford; 
Union Starch; A. E. Staley; Commercial 
Solvents, and such other processors as 
may be designated later.” 

It was said that country elevators 
purchasing corn under the program 
which assured farmers the refund of any 
difference between current prices and 
ceiling increases through Oct. 31, for all 
corn released through Aug. 11, have been 
selling it to regular, local customers for 
feed. The new order is designed to stop 
this. The CCC stated that it was pre- 
pared to enforce the order, but did not 
indicate how. 





Wicuita, Kansas.—Old men who had 
retired from farming are back on the job 
to help win the war by working. They 
were in the wheat harvest, but the prize 
story comes from the alfalfa and prairie 

hay harvest of E. M. Leach, 
Old __ Wichita dairy farmer. All of 
his ordinary hands are in the 
Rakes He could not employ 
any younger men. 

Mr. Leach is 69 years old himself. He 
employed three retired farmers, ages 69, 
74 and 85. Leach with these three help- 
ers have so far put vp 150 tons of hay 


and ensilage, and will put up still more 
before the season is over. 


war, 
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NO LIMIT ON CCC SALE OF WHEAT 
FOR ANIMAL AND POULTRY FEED 


——<—— 


Government Agencies Decide Against Withholding Part of Stocks 
for Milling Emergency—At Present Rate, Supply Would 
Be Exhausted in Three Months 


Cuicaco, ILt.—At least until the new 
corn crop begins to move, all wheat held 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. will be 
offered for feeding purposes, War Food 
Administration and CCC officials have 
determined. 

The decision means that the controlling 
government agencies believe that the 
shortage of corn and other feed grains 
outranks in immmediate importance the 
possibility that the unlimited use of 
wheat for animal and poultry feeds may 
result in deficient supplies for flour 
milling purposes. 

At the same time, however, the WFA- 
CCC policy will be to acquire all of the 
surplus wheat stocks wherever available 
from domestic sources, particularly in- 
cluding the expected large North Da- 
kota spring wheat crop. All wheat ac- 
quired in any way by the CCC will be 
dumped into the feed wheat reservoir. 
Encouragement will be given to an ex- 
change program, under which CCC would 
exchange with millers, elevators and 
others in the trade as much as possible of 
its own wheat in the high protein grades 
for lower quality wheat which would 
be suitable for feed use. 


> 


CCC officials announced that negotia- 
tions would be opened at once looking 
toward boosting imports of Canadian 
feed grains by every bushel that can 
be obtained, with at least 100,000 000 bus 
as the goal, Transportation admittedly 
is the bottleneck in augmenting imports, 
and the CCC still has been unable to 
move all of the 7,250,000 bus bought 
from Canada three months ago. 

Canadian wheat reserves also figure 
in the WFA-CCC decision not to limit 
feed wheat sales in the United States. 
It was contended that the estimated 
750,000,000-bu) Aug, 1 carry-over in 
Canada, plus the new crop there, win 
create a backlog against which the Unit- 
ed States can always draw. 

“If we have to have that grain for 
food, we will get it despite transporta- 
tion difficulties, by shoving aside every- 
thing else,” it was said. 

CCC feed wheat is being sold at the 
rate of about 70,000,000 bus a month 
and, without any restrictions, that rate 
probably will be maintained or enlarged. 
This would mean that the 215,000,000 
bus of wheat owned by the CCC on 
July 1 would be exhausted by early 
October. 





Old Stocks of Labels May Be 
Used After Oct. 1, FDA Says 


Millers will be permitted to use up 
old stocks of enrichment and nonenrich- 
ment labels after the new law govern- 
ing enrichment levels becomes effective 
on Oct. 1, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has assured the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

Labeling in conformance with original 
enrichment standards of identity, in- 
cluding the dietary declarations, can be 
used without change of the dietary 
statements if a miller prefers to do so, 
even though the enriched product con- 
tains higher levels of enrichment in- 
gredients and in addition includes ribo- 
flavin. 

Enforcement officials have indicated, 
the federation states, that they would 
consider such labeling and dietary decla- 
rations as understatements since the 
consumer would actually be getting more 
than the labeling indicated. However, 
millers will be permitted to use tags, 
stickers, overprint, stamp or stencil old 
labels showing that the product contains 
riboflavin and new levels of enrichment 
ingredients. 

Where this is done it would, of course, 
be advisable to change the dietary label 
declaration, although here again if the 
old label contains a dietary statement 
based on the old levels, it would not be 
required that this be changed. 

FDA will require that after the ef- 
fective date of the proposed mandatory 
enrichment order, shipments must con- 
tain some form of enrichment identifica- 
tion. A miller could use tags, stickers, 
overprinting, overstamping, etc. Along 
with the enrichment label, it would be 
‘necessary ‘under the law to’ include “a 


label declaration in accordance with the 
dietary labeling regulations. 

It is expected that all millers will 
promptly discontinue placing orders for 
new containers where labels would not 
conform to the new standards. Millers 
who attempt to comply wtih the new 
regulations should have no difficulty in 
disposing of their old stocks. If it be- 
comes apparent that shippers are in- 
tentionally avoiding compliance with the 
new labeling requirements by prolonged 
use of old stocks, the Food and Drug 
Administration, in all probability, would 
take appropriate action. 

“Our recommendation is that all mill- 
ers move as promptly as possible toward 
revision of their package labels to make 
them conform to (1) the changes in the 
enrichment levels which are effective 
Oct. 1, and (2) the proposed mandatory 
enrichment order when it is issued,” the 
federation states. “It has been our ex- 
perience over a good many years that 
the FDA will meet any food manufac- 
turer more than half-way if the manu- 
facturer is obviously trying to do the 
right thing.” 
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OPA TRANSFERS FRUIT 
CAKE TO SCHEDULE 319 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Office of Price Administration has trans- 
ferred the control of fruit cake from 
Supplemental Regulation No, 14 of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation to 
Maximum Price Regulation 319, which 
covers ‘cakes and pies. The transfer will 
permit an increase of 5% in price by 
-adjustments.. " - Seer ee 
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SMALL TO MEDIUM-SIZED SALES 
DOMINATE DULL FLOUR MARKET 


—<>— 


Southwest Books Two Round Lot Orders, but Sales Otherwise Are 
of Modest Proportions—Family Sales Show 
Flicker of Life 


Sales of flour continue along modest 
lines, with heavy buying still pending, 
but with a fair run of medium sized or- 
ders going on the books. Backlogs are 
reported to be unusually heavy, but mills 
believe that a considerable potential buy- 

ing splurge remains 

and that buyers will 

shed their hesitancy 

when a definite mar- 

ket reaction occurs. 

Currently, most sales 
are of the car lot variety, along with 
fairly numerous orders for amounts up 
to 10,000 sacks. 

At Kansas City last week business was 
very dull except for one round lot to 
an eastern bakery chain and another to 
an operator in the Middle West. The 
two bookings aggregated about 1,000,000 
sacks, and managed to hold the sales 
figure for the week to 143% of capacity, 
compared with 144% in the week preced- 
ing and 65% in the corresponding period 
a year ago, What sales did appear were 
entirely from the bakery trade, as fam- 
ily business is still in the doldrums. 

Sales picked up somewhat in the 
Northwest, although buying is still lim- 
ited. Bookings did push upward to 89% 
of capacity as against 55% in the pre- 
vious week and 53% in the similar week 
a year ago. Directions are very disap- 
pointing and are entirely out of line 
with the heavy backlog of orders on 
books of the mills. 

Sales are only fair, Buffalo millers re- 
port, but directions are offering some en- 
couragement. Labor difficulties are 
plaguing bakers and curtailing produc- 


<> 


tion in many of the more crowded cen- 
ters. Business throughout the East is 
quiet, sales managers report, with buy- 
ers becoming more price conscious than 
ever. 

At Chicago an improved demand is 
noted, with some fair sized lots being 
booked. Directions are also fairly good. 
Family flour sales for the first time in 
many weeks are showing some signs of 
life. Business throughout the soft win- 
ter wheat area is stymied. 

On the Pacific Coast only a few book- 
ings are coming in and operations are 
showing further decline. No additional 
government business is in sight, The 
higher grades of flour are over the ceil- 
ing price, shutting off business entirely. 
Export trade is dormant. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production showed little change 
during the past week, with total output 
of the mills reporting to Tne Norrn- 
WESTERN MILLER, accounting for 67% of 
the nation’s output of flour, amounting 
to 2,965,804 sacks (cwt), compared with 
2,945,997 in the week previous and 2,- 
755,059 in the similar period a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 2,602.21 
sacks (cwt) and three years ago 2,566,- 
439. ‘The Northwest produced 63,000 
sacks more than in the week preceding, 
the North Pacific Coast 11,000 and the 
central and southeastern states 10,000. 
In the Southwest a 17,000-sack decline 
was reported, with Buffalo off 36,000 
sacks. Complete details of production 
by various sections are shown in the 
table on the opposite page. 





SERIOUSNESS OF THE. FEEDSTUFFS 
SITUATION CONTINUES 


—<p—— 
Very Little of Any Type of Feed Available—Poultry Raisers in 
Grave Danger—Seasonal Decline in Demand Slight— 
Index Number Slightly Higher 


The feedstuffs markets continue stag- 
nated as very little of any type of feed 
is available, Feeders and feed manu- 
facturers are struggling to locate suffi- 
cient supplies of some form of feed to 
avoid the necessity of liquidating herds 
and flocks in unmar- 
ketable condition. 
An abundance of 
green feeds and 
ideal pasturage are 
providing the stop- 
gap for the livestock industry but poul- 
try raisers are in grave danger due to 
the shortage of starting, growing and 
laying feeds, 

Although some slight seasonal decline 
in demand is noted, inquiry for feed- 
stuffs generally is still in excess of 
offerings. The slackest demand for 
feedstuffs usually occurs during the 
months of June and July, especially 
when pasture conditions are good such 
as was the case this year. This season, 
however, demand has carried through 
without much interruption, reflecting the 
much larger livestock numbers and the 





more intensive feeding for increased pro- 
duction. 

‘The index number of wholesale feed- 
stuff prices increased slightly as the 
result of some readjustments in millfeed 
prices and is calculated at 176.7, com- 
pared with 176.4 for the previous week 
and 163.2 for the corresponding week 
last year. Millfeed production increased 
about 8,000 tons, compared with the pre- 
vious week and totaled approximately 
74,800 tons, compared with 81,722 tons 
for the corresponding week last year. 
During July millfeed production has 
been materially smaller than during the 
same period last season. During the 
six months January through June, how- 
ever, production of millfeeds this season 
was considerably higher than last year. 

The feedstuffs situation at Kansas 
City remains unchanged with all items 
scarce and trading at a standstill. Mill- 
feed business is limited to occasional 
trades, but offerings are exceedingly 
small, Demand shows no relaxation de- 
spite abundant green feeds and pastures. 
Ground wheat business is brisk and avajl- 


able supplies are insufficient to satisfy 
the need. 

At Minneapolis demand for all feed- 
stuffs continues to exceed the output and 
the general feed marketing picture shows 
no change. Prices remain entirely nom- 
inal. Millers and linseed crushers occa- 
sionally book a truck lot order for mill- 
feeds or linseed meal to relieve the most 
urgent cases, but car lot offerings of 
these commodities are still nonexistent, 
Flour mill run in the spring wheat area 
though larger than the usual grind at this 
date, has not been large enough: to en- 
able mills to get fully caught up on old 
business and make new offerings. Stocks 
of flaxseed at Minneapolis are now close 
to exhaustion and until new crop flax 
is available for crushing no offerings of 
linseed meal can be expected. No offer- 
ings of soybean meal are being made with 
crushers reporting increasing amounts 
being used in the manufacture of soybean 
flour. Some crushers have already ad- 
vised their trade that they expect in- 
creasing tonnages of soybean meal to be 
diverted to flour purposes for human 
consumption during the coming season. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
GENERAL MILLS GETS CITATION 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—A na- 

tional survey of public relations and 

publicity made by Joseph W. Weeks, 


July 28, 1943 






of Chicago, recently made public, in- 
cludes mention of the promotional and 
good will activities of General Mills, Inc., 
and the National Biscuit Co. Mention 
was made of the house organs of these 
two companies, while additional refer- 
ence was made in the survey to the fact 
that in the direct mail classification Gen- 
eral Mills’ booklet was mailed to 85,000 
community leaders. 
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EARL A. HOGAN IN BUSINESS 

Earl A. Hogan, for many years head 
of the feed department for Henry Lich- 
tig & Co., Kansas City, has gone into 
business for himself, establishing the 
Earl A. Hogan & Co. last week. His 
offices are in the Dwight Building, which 
adjoins the Board of Trade. He will 
handle millfeeds and other feed products. 





BREAD IS THY STAFF OF LIFE: 


CAROLINA ASSOCIATION 
TO MEET AT ASHEVILLE 


Artanta, Ga.—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas will hold its 1943 
convention at the Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Aug. 30-Sept. 1, according 
to an announcement by R, H. Jennings, 
Jr., Orangeburg, S. C., president of the 
association. 
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Fuel Shortage to Consume Big 
Quantity of Argentine Grain 


About 70,000,000 bus of wheat and 
40,000,000 bus of flaxseed may be used 
for fuel in Argentina, as a result of the 
shortage of oil and coal in that country. 
The Argentine grain board has been 
authorized to use that amount of grain, 
and at the same time the board has 
canceled its previous acreage restrictions 
on wheat, flaxseed and sunflower seed. 
Instead, farmers are being urged to up 
their 1943-44 plantings as much as is 
permitted by the advanced season. 

The Office of War Information reports 
that Argentine farmers are being as- 
sured that the government will purchase 
their crops at prices to be fixed later, in 
the event that open market prices do 
not cover production costs. Corn was 
included in the list of grains for which 
an expansion in acreage was recom- 
mended. 

The normal planting seasons for Ar- 
gentina are April-June for wheat, May- 
August for flaxseed and September- 
October for sunflower seed and corn, 

Since the outbreak of war increasing 
quantities of corn and flaxseed have 
been used for fuel in Argentina, The 
government stated that virtually all old 
crop corn had been exhausted, and that 
unsold flaxseed remaining in the country 
had to be retained for fuel. 

During the last two seasons the grain 
board’s purchasing activities at guaran- 
teed minimum prices were restricted to 
farmers who. would agree to a reduc- 
tion in their planted acreages the fol- 
lowing year, if called upon to do so. 
In the 1941-42 crop year, for example, 
the government agreed to purchase the 


season’s wheat and flaxseed crops, pro- . 


vided growers would agree to reduce 
their 1942-43 sowings by 10% if called 
upon to do so, Purchases of the 1941-42 


sunflower seed crop were conditioned on 
the willingness of growers to sign agree- 
ments calling for a 30% reduction in 
their 1942-43 sowings. ‘The board’s pur- 
chases of the 1941-42 corn crop were 
conditioned on agreements by producers 
to diversify their operations in 1942-44 
in favor of mixed farming, cattle breed- 
ing and dairying, 

Reductions in sowings for the 1942-43 
crops were not called for by the govern- 
ment. However, on announcing its de- 
cision last December to buy the 1912-43 
wheat and flaxseed crops, the govern- 
ment authorized the grain board to con- 
fine its purchases of that season's crops 
to farmers who would actually sign con- 
tracts to reduce 1943-44 sowings by 10%. 
With respect to corn and sunflower seed, 
the 1942-43 crops were virtual failures. 
As a result open market prices for these 
crops this year have been much higher 
than the guaranteed minimum levels set 
by the government in previous seasons. 

The government’s recent action rec- 
ognized that if sowings were made on 
an extensive basis and that if climati¢ 
conditions were favorable, the crop would 
exceed the requirement of the domestic 
market for normal uses and the needs of 
the existing limited export demand. It 
emphasized, however, that such a risk 
was preferable to paralyzing industries, 
which would result from a continued 
shortage of fuel. Industrial establish- 
ments were advised that while the grain 
board would continue to sell them wheat, 
corn and flaxseed for fuel, it would in 
the future charge the same prices 4S 
those paid to the growers. Hitherto the 
government has sold corn and flaxseed 
for fuel purposes at prices generally 
lower than those at which it made pur- 
chases. 
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WHEAT PRICES TURN 
SOMEWHAT STRONGER 


Buying, Canadian Strength and 
Improved Flour Demand Check 
Slipping Market 


Mill 


Wheat futures are slightly higher, 
influenced principally by mill buying as 
protection against substantial flour sales, 
strength in Winnipeg futures and addi- 
tional buying in volume by distiller in- 
Recent improvement in flour 
demand has resulted 
in sales somewhat in 
excess of capacity of 
local interior mills, 
chain bakers having 
placed orders to 
protect their needs for the immediate 
future, Political and administration de- 
velopments were of minor consequence 
price-wise ; however, trade interests were 
concerned over the possibility of ceiling 
prices on wheat. The approaching spring 
wheat harvest which is expected to be 
of good size, held a check on heavy in- 
vestment buying. 

Harvesting of winter wheat has ad- 
vanced northward to South Dakota, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin and is beginning in 
the Pacific Northwest. Some grain still 
remains to be cut, however, in the Texas 
panhandle and in New Mexico. Thresh- 
ing from the shock extends northward 
to central Missouri. Dry weather caused 
premature ripening in portions of the 
great basin and too much rain delayed 
harvesting and threshing in Ohio. Spring 
wheat shows fine stands and is filling 
nicely. Some cutting has been reported 
in South Dakota. 

Winter wheat has suffered very little 
damage from stem rust this year except 
in local areas in southwestern Ohio, West 
Virginia and Virginia. A trace of rust 
on spring wheat has been found as far 
west as eastern Montana and as far 
north as Devils Lake, N. D. North of 
central South Dakota, only a light trace 
has been reported thus far. Stem rust 
has developed more abundantly on oats 
than on wheat, but except in northwest- 
ern parts of the spring wheat area, oats 
is sufficiently far advanced that heavy 
damage is not expected. 

Moderate temperatures  prevailea 
throughout the grain regions of the Ca- 
nadian prairie provinces, while rainfall 
was variable with almost all regions re- 
ceiving at least light showers. Good, 
Soaking rains, however, are needed in 
Saskatchewan and southern Alberta to 
hold present prospects. The outlook is 
still promising in Manitoba with mois- 
ture satisfactory. 


terests. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA CONDUCTS HEARINGS 
ON OATS, BARLEY CEILINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN,—Discussions with 
the grain trade on a possible basis for 
Price ceilings on barley and oats, and on 
the corn problem, were conducted July 
22-23 in Chicago and on July 24 in Min- 
heapolis by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Atherton Bean and Charles 
Kenney, OPA grain division price execu- 
tives, were in attendance. The govern- 
ment price agency apparently has no im- 
mediate plan to issue maximum price 
regulations for oats or barley, but it is 
gathering information to use in case the 
necessity arises. Grain men interviewed 
generally expressed the opinion that if 
ceilings in line with corn maximums were 





set on the other feed grains, the effect 
would be the same as in the case of corn: 
supplies would be frozen in areas of 
production, and little or none would be 
available in deficit producing areas. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BURLAP EXPORT EMBARGO EASED 
Wasuincton, D. C.—WPB has lifted 

the embargo covering the export of filled 

burlap bags from the United States and 
the embargo on filled or empty, new or 
used burlap bags to Canada. Export 
of empty new or used bags to any other 
point outside the continental United 

States, however, is still prohibited ex- 

cept by express authorization of WPB. 

In addition, potato growers and pack- 

ers may now purchase a quantity of 

burlap bags equal to 100% of their 1941 

purchase. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON MARKET DULL, 
PRICES UNCHANGED 


New York, N. Y.—There is little ac- 
tivity in the cotton market and prices 
remain largely unchanged. 

The trade is apparently waiting new 
developments, which are slow in mater- 
ializing. Whatever offerings are made 
are taken up by buyers, but outside in- 
terest in the market is extremely lim- 
ited. 

Insufficient information has yet been 
received about the growing crop to have 
any material effect on the market. How- 
ever, what reports have been received 
have been very favorable. Favorable 
developments in the war news also have 
exerted an influence on the cotton market. 

A heavier demand is reported for 
multi-wall paper bags for overseas ship- 
ment of flour, It is reported that this 
was one of the important war uses which 
was given consideration by the Pulp 
Allocation Committee at its recent meet- 
ing in Washington. Despite the known 
shortage of wood pulp, the fact that 
multi-wall sack paper is the only kraft 
item that is considered separately indi- 
sates that an adequate supply of this 
paper for flour bags will be available. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.30 as compared with 
16.46 a year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ADA MILLING CO. HAS FIRE LOSS 
OxtaHoma Ciry, Oxia.—The Ada 

(Okla.) Milling Co. experienced a loss 
of approximately $10,000 by a fire July 
21, presumably started by a heated bear- 
ing, and which destroyed large quanti- 
ties of wheat. Damage to the mill struc- 
ture and machinery was slight, the loss 
being principally in grain ruined by 
water. The mill is of 500-bbl capacity 
and is headed by Harry Lungaard. 











BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PILLSBURY DECLARES DIVIDEND 
MinNEApPOLIS, Minn.—The board of 

directors of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

this week declared a dividend of 25c per 

share on common stock, payable Sept. 1 

to stockholders of record Aug, 12. This 

is the company’s sixty-fifth consecutive 
dividend. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


About 


the Same 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
(Reported by mills producing 67% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 








Previous July 25 July 26, July 27, 

July 24, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 
WEOTEMWOR sccoccccccccvessccess 668,914 605,969 589,088 568,135 567,116 
WORE 6h cc cccccsccennesedes 1,094,126 1,111,573 1,028,608 1,005,731 971,019 
PEED cn cecererceseseseceeeoes 411,402 447,987 403,909 386,212 326,028 
Central and B.B. .ccccevececeese 568,969 558,622 418,958 377,147 438,617 
North Pacific Coast ..........++ 222,393 211,846 314,496 265,006 263,659 
L.. SEerReReCeere rer eye rt 2,965,804 2,945,997 2,755,059 2,602,231 2,566,439 

*Partly estimated. 

Crop-year flour production 
—————Percentage of activity-_______, o——July 1 to——. 
July 24, Previous July 25, July 26, July 27, July 24, July 25, 

1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 67 59 54 51 50 2,087,947 1,983,370 
Southwest ....... 79 80 74 72 70 3,767,189 3,525,325 
Bufiale cccccccccs 71 77 69 67 57 1,494,603 1,352,811 
Central and S.E... 73 69 61 60 62 1,765,563 1,369,980 
N. Pacific Coast.. 59 59 79 66 62 742,819 1,120,989 
Totals ..cssee 70 69 66 63 61 9,858,121 9,352,475 





THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
July 18-34 ...... 814,380 692,838 85 
Previous week .. 814,380 705,425 87 
VOOF OBO .cccces 814,380 633,831 78 
Two years ago... 814,380 586,997 72 
Five-year Average ......cceccsvcees 71 
Ten-year AVerage ....ceeeeeeeeeeee 69 
Kansas City 
July 18-24 ...... 352,800 226,165 64 
Previous week .. 352,800 237,400 67 
VeOar O80 ..cccce 352,800 215,588 61 
Two years ago... 352,800 241,723 69 
Five-year A@VerTage ....csseeececseees 68 
Ten-year AVETAGSC ..ceeeeceeceesees 72 
Wichita 
July 18-24 ...... 111,132 95,319 86 
Previous week 111,132 81,408 73 
VYOQr OBO .ccccee 111,132 79,866 72 
Two years ago... 111,132 77,304 70 
Salina 
July 18-34 ...... 109,956 79,804 73 
Previous week .. 109,956 87,340 80 
TO GO saseie 109,956 99,323 90 
Two years ago... 109,956 99,707 91 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 18-24 ...... 221,100 150,544 68 
Previous week 219,000 131,220 61 
FOAF AGO vecccce 256,368 204,032 80 
Two years ago... 265,776 154,281 60 
Five-year @VeCrTAaBe .....scceccccvece 63 
Ten-year AVETABS ..cscccecccvceces 59 

Portland District 

July 18-24 ...... 143,200 71,849 50 
Previous week 143,200 80,626 56 
eee GO. sskacee 143,864 110,464 78 
Two years ago... 146,608 110,724 76 
DUVOsVOGP GVETARS 2.2 cccececaccoene 68 
Wr DS 6-650 5 64 60506004 60 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 18-24 ...... 738,822 433,663 59 
Previous week .. 738,822 405,900 55 
Year ago ....... 738,822 401,587 54 
Two years ago... 763,518 387,314 61 
Five-year average ........ccccceees 49 
SOM FORE GVOPEMS i ciciidesccsscvces 47 


Production for current week was partly 


estimated. 
Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 18-24 ...... 319,284 235,251 74 
Previous week .. 319,284 200,069 63 
BOR BHO cccccecc 353,388 187,501 53 
Two years ago... 351,036 176,902 50 
WUUO-OGe BVOPRRD cc cctccevcceveess 52 
eo rere eer 43 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

Weekly a Pet. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 18-24 ...... *779,076 568,969 73 
Previous week ..*812,262 558,622 69 
TOBE BHO ceceses 689,018 418,958 61 
Two years ago... 633,511 377,147 60 
Five-year Average ....csseccsscceee 63 
TON-VORF AVOTARE ccccsccccccccoves 62 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
July 18-24 ...... 577,416 411,402 71 
Previous week .. 577,416 447,987 17 
WOOP BHO cecsces 577,416 403,909 69 
Two years ago... 568,008 386,212 67 
PIVG+VORS GVGTARS 6 cccccccresvcvses 68 
DON<FORP GVOTERS .cvcsccccccesssses 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, -——Northwest——, -—-Buffalo——, 7-——Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 





July 18-26 ...... 26,470 103,349 14,089 
Previous week .. 26,833 76,879 12,587 
Two weeks ago.. 25,365 10,298 
TOES wvcevcesece 24,865 94,104 11,626 
-| ar ecce Bean 93,542 10,850 
BOGO cevevccocce 23,207 87,820 10,875 
BORD co vecvceces 22,220 87,378 11,484 
Five-yr. average 24,175 93,235 11,785 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


48,771 7,871 32,819 , 184,939 
34,682 8,573 24,948 47,993 136,509 
7,932 43,595 
42,812 7,728 28,520 44,219 165,436 
41,994 7,389 27,006 42,354 162,542 
40,076 6,238 27,993 40,320 155,889 
41,488 7,025 28,761 40,729 157,627 
43,028 7,250 29,020 43,210 165,283 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with compara- 
tive figures for the previous weeks: 
Week ending———_, 


oo 
July 10 July 17 July 24 
Five mills ..... 46,377 49,842 *39,768 


*Four mills. 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on July 26, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 
TOly .ccecs. 280 3 wees oo'e6 480 
*Delivered in Chicago. 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
July 17, 1943, and July 18, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, in bus (000's omitted): 
Canadian 
7-American—, -—in bond—, 
July 17 July 18 July 17 July 18 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
Wheat ...... 199,625 246,640 10,993 15,626 
CORR cccteses 7,967 53 661 eee 
GORE. csccvece 5,917 1,564 1,134 eee 
BPO ceccccese 23,442 17,109 868 1,334 
Barley ...... 9,938 3,152 1,063 ove 
Flaxseed .... 123 1,052 oe 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets July 17 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (8,600,000) bus; carn, 
1,054,000 (6,133,000); oats, mone (nome); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 
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Soft Winter Wheat Quality Is 
Below Average, Light Weight 


Weather over the United States and Canada has been quite variable during 
the past 10 days, the latest Cargill Crop Bulletin reports. Harvesting of small 
grains has now reached as far north as South Dakota, Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio. Farmers are using binders whenever possible because of the high value 
of the straw, but combines are still relied upon for the larger operations. Move- 
ment of the excellent quality hard winter wheat in the Southwest is still under way, 
though hampered by the shortage of box cars. Movement of soft winter wheat 
in the Ohio-Illinois area is just starting, with the quality below average and test 
weights running in the fifties. 


* * * 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Weather conditions are almost ideal for maturing crop 
throughout Northwest. Very (little precipitation is reported though, and there are 
one or two dry spots in North Dakota and Montana, On the other hand, wind, 
hail and heavy rain are said to have done some damage in scattered communities. 
Oats and barley cutting is ‘under way in North Dakota. 


* * * 


Winnirec, Man.—Weather conditions in the prairie provinces during the past 
week were more favorable but in the drier areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta rains 
were too light or too late to be of much benefit. The promising outlook in Manitoba 
reat variation exists in Saskatchewan, but good conditions are re- 
ported from most districts. The drouth areas of southeastern Alberta had a little 
rain but this came too late to improve conditions. Wheat and coarse grains are 
well headed in Manitoba, and about 55% of the wheat is headed in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 


is maintained. 


* * * 


Forr Wortn, Texas—Wheat harvest in the Texas Panhandle is almost com- 
pleted and would have probably been completed but for the heavy rains in mid- 
month. The effect of the rains was evident in the lowered quality of receipts since, 
which have contained a good deal of bleached wheat and a good many cars are 
grading No. 2 or 3 on account of low test weight. Before the rains practically all 
cars were grading No. 1 and tested well over 60 Ibs. Proteins seem to have been 
little affected. There have been very few cars below 12% or higher than 14% and 
apparently will be a marked scarcity in both categories this season. 


+ * * 


Kansas Crry, Mo—Estimating the Kansas wheat crop at 154,000,000 bus, the 
Robinson Elevator’s crop report of July 22 stated that the northern part of the 
state came through as expected with a heavy yield. It went on to predict that 
orderly marketing will continue throughout the year, with farmers in a secure 
Shortage of cars held back the peak movement, the report said. 


. * * 


Co.umstus, On1o.—First samples of the 1943 crop to reach elevators are testing 
extremely light in weight and of varying moisture contents. At Bellefontaine the 
first load received tested 55.3 lbs with a moisture content of 13.6%. Samples tested 
at the Tiffin Farmers Co-operative Elevator showed a weight range of 47 to 52 Ibs 
per bu and the F. J. Wood & Sons elevator at London report that the first wheat 
received by them tested 48 lbs with 12% moisture. . 


* * * 


ToLepo, Ou1o.—Volume of wheat receipts at Toledo last week showed an in- 
crease to 104 cars one day and movement is now under way, but there is some uncer- 
tainty as to how heavy it may be. Wheat receipts are grading better than might 
be expected, mostly Nos. 3 and 4, The moisture content is rather low under the 
circumstances; the first new wheat ran about 14.5% moisture. The crop may prove 
smaller than predicted and of variable quality over the state. 


* * * 


Toronto, Ont.—Winter wheat is being harvested in Ontario and the general 
quality of the grain appears to be good. The crop will be a small one, however, as 
acreage is considerably less than in previous years. The area remaining for harvest 
after winter killing is 601,000 acres compared with 757,000 in 1942. Yields of all 
spring grains in Ontario are expected to be below normal. 


* * * 


Wicuita, Kansas.—Farmers are getting ready for the 1944 wheat crop. Six 
inches of rain during the past week has soaked the ground and conditions are 
excellent for plowing. County farm agents in southern Kansas are urging vigi- 
lance in discing out volunteer wheat. About one fourth of this year’s wheat crop 
was lost due to Hessian fly which found lodgment in early seeded wheat last fall 
or in volunteer growth left in the fields. This cost Sedgwick County farmers alone 
a million dollars this year in loss of wheat, A. H. Stephenson, county farm agent, 
estimates. 


financial position. 


* * * 


Winnirec, Man.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics says latest advices con- 
firm earlier reports that this year’s European bread grain crops are the largest 
since the war began. 


* * . 

Pierre, S. D.—A state average for South Dakota on the. basis of last week's 
condition appears to be between 12 and 15 bus per acre. For North Dakota this 
figure should be between 15 and 18 bus. Wheat stands, while not exceptionally 
heavy in number of plants per unit area, are leafy and succulent. Ideal hot, dry 
weather during the last week before harvest will be needed to put a quality crop 
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of bread wheat in the bins this year. A condition, commonly called “oat blast,” 
is prevalent in the southeastern part of the state. Many fields in this area will 
produce less grain than the stands indicate, because from 10 to 30% of the oat 
florets are sterile—Grain Rust Conference Report. 


* * * 


Hutcuinson, Kansas.—The wheat movement shrank considerably, being only 
a strong two thirds as great as in the preceding week. Later arrivals are showing 
lighter weight and low proteins continue to command a greater premium than 
intermediates and the basis on extremely high proteins stiffened. 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Temperatures during the week averaged slightly above nor- 
mal, with frequent showers. In the northern part of the state winter wheat is 
being combined, Harvest is nearing completion in the central section and has been 
completed in some southern areas. Scab has reduced the yields and damaged the 
quality. Returns are mostly fair or better, but generally light. , 





Bumper British Harvest Expected 


Lonpon, ENG.—Volunteers to help in getting in the expected bumper harvest 
are urgently needed and an appeal has been made by the government for 500,000. 
R. S. Hudson, minister of agriculture, says there is every prospect that the yield of 
grain will be about 100,000,000 tons, and that the harvest will be the toughest job of 
this kind that the country has ever tackled. 

Scotland shares in the excellent crop prospects. Thousands of acres of reclaimed 
land have been brought under the plow and 60,000 volunteer workers are required 
to bring in the resulting record harvest. 

This great agricultural effort in Great Britain began in 1940 when farmers, like 
the armed forces, were short of many of the implements they needed. Tractors and 
tractor implements were imported from the United States, Canada and Australia. It 
is estimated that 1,250,000 acres of grassland have been plowed up and brought under 
cultivation. Since 1939 British farmers have raised their agricultural output from 
33% to 70% of their country’s requirements. 
in the west and center of England. 


The biggest increases have occurred 





Flour Purchases for Foreign Use 
to Be Largely Compressed Type 


indicated that it desires to save 
shipping space by buying only com- 
pressed flour. 

Millers have informed the government 
that a maximum saving of 20% in ship- 
ping space can be obtained if com- 
pressed flour is loaded direct from the 
mill onto barges. If the sacks are trans- 
ported any distance by rail the com- 
pressed character of the packages is 
reduced, but even the handling required 
in railroad transportation does not re- 
duce the ultimate saving in ocean ship- 
ping space by more than 10%. 

FDA intends to confine all future book- 
ings on British and Russian account to 
compressed flour, and is hopeful that 
the mills will promptly install equipment 
to accomplish the shipping space sav- 
ings possible by compression of their 
product. 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—Nine- has 
ty per cent of the mills which have an- 
swered the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration’s request for information as to 
their ability to supply compressed flour 
have approved the idea and are ready to 
bid on offers from the government, it 
was disclosed July 24 by L. J. Morgan, 
chief of the contract section of FDA’s 
Grain Products branch. Some of the 
responses indicate that additional equip- 
ment may be required by some mills, 
but FDA is prepared to recommend 
preference treatment by the War Pro- 
duction Board on all requests for critical 
metals needed to install the compression 
facilities. 

The British purchasing authorities 
have itformed FDA that all future ship- 
ments of flour must be of the compressed 
type. Similarly the Russian government 


— 


Rush O. Harris to Manage 
Sales for Colorado Milling Co. 


Guy A. Thomas, president and general 
manager of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, has announced ap- 
pointment of Rush O. Harris as general 
sales manager. Mr. 





Plans for establishing company brands 
to be promoted by the company @s 4 
whole have been considered from time 
to time through the years but not finally 
adopted. The new management pro- 
poses to maintain the system of indi- 
viduality for the several mills but to 
supplement it with an overhead sales or- 
ganization. The principal brand will be 
“Pike’s Peak” heretofore used in a lim- 
ited way on all-purpose flour, but chiefly 
applied to a special cake flour milled 
from Dicklow wheat. Mr. Harris will 
head the task force to which this devel- 
opment of company business, to be car- 
ried on from the company’s principal 
office, has been assigned. 


Harris, who has 
been with the company 28 years serving 
in many capacities, has for several years 
past been manager of the Eagle Flour 
Mills, a company unit operating a 1 200- 
bbl mill in Denver. He will continue to 
manage that property in addition to his 
new assignment. 
Since its organization the sales policy 
of the Colorado company has been to 
confine selling to the 22 individual. mill- 
ing units scattered over five states. 
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COTTON 
BAGS 
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Yes—sandbags in jeeps! What better way of protecting life and 
limb from the unexpected burst of a cleverly concealed land mine. 
The jeep may be wrecked but if the boys are saved, Chase sand- 
bags have done their part—just one of the many ways Chase bags 
are helping Uncle Sam to win this war. 


But even with a tremendous production for military purposes, 
Chase is continuing to supply home front needs. Thirteen factories, 
operating day and night, .are supplying “bags of all kinds” for foods, 
feedstutfs, seeds, fertilizers, chemicals and hundreds of other products. 


When there is a need for more or better bags—Chase makes them. 


CHASE 


HEAVY DUTY COTTON BAGS — 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD... CHICAGO, ILL. 


BUFFALO KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
TOLEDO DALLAS CLEVELAND BOISE 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS PORTLAND. ORE MEMPHIS 

CHAGRIN FALLS NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 
GOSHEN ORLANDO, FLA. PITTSBURGH JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY REIDSVILLE. N.C. 
MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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-MOST MODERN IN THE woRLD 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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Centenp Flouring Mills Co. 


i) es Wt oe ‘ GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 














ERCHANT MILLERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbls 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











I. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 




















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











PROMPT “*. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
DOVER, OHIO 





port Flours. 


Domestic and Export “THE FLOUR SUPREME” 
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Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 





GENUINE 
, GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 











WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 
Oable Address: ““Wasoco."’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states ~ 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Meo. 















The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and h in the choi t milling wheat secti of M 

Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











x) FOR»UNIFORM FLOURS’* 


“RUSSELL'S BEST”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat page Brees of central w 


Kan- 
secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headtiner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS | 

















RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas CRETE, NEB. 
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‘Kansas Wheat Quality Is Good 


This Year, Baking Tests Show 


Manwatran, Kansas.—Kansas wheat 
is of excellent quality this year, the re- 
sults of a limited number of milling 
and baking tests made on samples of the 
new crop indicate, according to Dr. J. H. 
Parker, director of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Association. The test 
weight per bushel is running somewhat 
heavier than was expected earlier in the 
season and there is a lot of 60-, 61- and 
62-lb wheat. The absence of an appre- 
ciable amount of stinking smut also has 
been noted. 

This year’s estimated production—150,- 
597,000 bus—is about 3,000,000 bus above 
the average for the past five years and 
$2,000,000 bus above the 1932-1941 aver- 
age. Entomologists have estimated that 
Hessian fly damage in central and north- 
east Kansas reduced the production this 
year by 25,000,000 bus. There was prac- 
tically no damage from Hessian fly west 
of a line from Kingman and Salina to 
Washington County, except for a few 
fields in northwest Kansas. 

The agronomy department at Kansas 
State College has received many reports 
from northwest ‘Kansas of yields of 40 
and 50 bus per acre, L. P. Reitz, a mem- 
ber of the department, reports. 

STORAGE SITUATION LESS CRITICAL 

“While there is a shortage of grain 
cars for moving wheat to terminal eleva- 
tors, the farm and country elevator stor- 
age situation is less critical than a year 
ago,’ Dr. Parker states. “Many new 
bins have been built on farms and near 
railroad shipping points. These will help 


care for the new crop. The shortage of 
cars will prolong the period of time over 
which wheat will move to market but 
will not make it impossible to market 
the wheat,” he added. 

There is less wheat piled on the ground 
this year as compared to last year with 
the possible exception of northwest Kan- 
sas, Mr. Reitz said. “This practice of 
piling wheat on the ground has been 
exaggerated far beyond what it ought 
to be,” he asserted. “Even last year, 
with our 205,000,000-bu crop, there was 
little loss from piling wheat on the 
ground and practically all of the wheat 
was moved to safe storage by early fall.” 

20 COUNTIES IN WHEAT CONTEST 

Twenty Kansas counties participated 
in the Blue Ribbon wheat field contest 
sponsored this year by Dr. Parker’s as- 
sociation. Certified seed was used and 
the Kansas Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion certified this season’s harvest from 
those fields that passed inspection. Dr. 
Parker expressed the belief that there 
will be “plenty of seed” in the counties 
where contests were held, Clay County 
won first prize in the contest with Deca- 
tur and Pratt counties winning second 
and third prizes, respectively. 

Clay County has had an effective 
wheat improvement program for five 
years, Dr. Parker said. During that time 
the amount of mixed wheat shipped from 
that county has been reduced almost “to 
the vanishing point,” Dr. Parker added. 
More than 90% of the wheat acreage in 
Clay County is now planted to Tenmarg. 





1942 World Wheat Production 
300,000,000 Bus Over Average 


The world wheat production in 1942 
is estimated by the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations at around 5,800,- 
000,000 bus, or about 100,000,000 bus 
larger than the outturn estimated for 
1941. Production at that figure is about 
300,000,000 bus above the prewar average 
(1933-1937). This chief gain was in 
North America, the record harvest repre- 
senting an increase of 320,000,000 bus as 
compared with the 1941 harvest. Lesser 
gains were also indicated for South 
America and for Asia. 

Production in other areas is indicated 
to be below the 1941 estimates, especial- 
ly in continental Europe. The 1942 
crop there was estimated to be about 
3% less than in 1941, though indicated 
to be about 6% above the poor 1940 
harvest. Shortages of farm labor and 
draft power contributed to the decreased 
outturn in Europe, particularly in the 
Danube area. The main factor limiting 
the production, however, was reduced 
acreage due in large part to unfavorable 
weather conditions. The early season 
curtailed seedings and the severe weather 
during the winter months resulted in ex- 
tensive winter kill, particularly in Den- 
mark, Germany and parts of central 
and southeastern Europe. 

Based on incomplete data, the produc- 
tion in Soviet Russia was estimated to 
be considerably below the harvest of 
1941, especially in the occupied regions. 
The expansion in acreage and produc- 
tion reported generally for unoccupied 
areas of the Soviet Union appears to 


have been less than the reductions indi- 
cated, especially in the Ukraine, which 
is a very important winter wheat area. 

No significant changes are noted in 
the total for Africa, though some varia- 
tion occurred in individual countries 
within the area. The production in 
Asia was estimated at 3% above the 1941 
crop, mainly as the result of increased 
estimates for China and the Middle East. 
Production in India was virtually un- 
changed from the preceding year though 
acreage was reduced about 7%. Pro- 
duction in South America was 4% above 
the 1941 total, as the result of an in- 
crease in the Argentine crop. The Aus- 
tralian crop, on the contrary, showed a 
reduction compared with the preceding 
year, 

The estimated world wheat acreage, 
at 368,000,000, is about 8% below the 
1941 area of 400,000,000. Decreased seed- 
ings were indicated for all areas except 
Asia, where a slight advance was esti- 
mated. High yields per acre in most 
areas, however, compensated for reduced 
acreages, especially in Canada and the 
United States where record yields were 
obtained. Australia also reported high 
yields on a reduced acreage. 
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MISSED THEIR GUESSES 11 BUS 

Osertin, Kansas.—Judges of the Blue 
Ribbon seed wheat fields, in estimating 
the yields of the contest fields on June 
28, underestimated an average of 11 bus 
per acre. The average yield of five 
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fields in the contest was 47.2 bus, while 
the judges’ estimate was 35.6 bus, for 
an average of the five fields. The largest 
difference between estimate and actual 
yield was in the highest yielding field. 
The judges estimated 88 bus and the 
field produced 55 bus per acre. 
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FEED PLANT BURNS 

Daxora City, Iowa.—A fire, believed 
too have been caused by a spark from 
a feed grinder that ignited dust, de- 
stroyed the mill located on the Des 
Moines River here operated by the Big 
Gain Products Co. About 50 tons of 
feed were burned with the mill, with 
damage estimated at $20,000, partially 
covered by insurance. Ray K. Miner is 
manager. 
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EGYPTIAN WHEAT, BARLEY 
ACREAGES ARE INCREASED 


The first official estimate of the 1943 
wheat and -barley acreage in Egypt 
shows a substantial increase over that 
of any other year on record. The wheat 
area now being harvested is placed at 
1,990,000 acres as compared with 1,636,- 
000 last year and the previous record 
of 1,655,000 acres in 1927. The barley 
acreage, at the estimated 435,000 acres, 
is about 30% larger than the above- 
average 1942 acreage, and compares with 
the previous record of 401,000 acres in 
1929. 

The increased grain acreage implies 
the success of the Egyptian government’s 
policy of making a substantial shift from 
cotton to food crops. Wheat require- 
ments for 1942 were estimated at 50,- 
000,000 bus, or about 3,000,000 bus above 
normal needs. Achievement of such an 
outturn in 1943 would require a yield of 
only 25 bus per acre on the reported 
acreage sown. This would be consider- 
ably below the average yield of 29.7 bus 
per acre during the 10-year period, 1933- 
1942. Below-average yields would not 
be surprising in view of the shortage 
of fertilizer and the delayed irrigation 
activities reported in the spring. 
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ALABAMA ENRICHMENT 
LAW EFFECTIVE OCT. 1 


Birmincuam, Ata.—The law requiring 
the enrichment of all bread and flour 
sold in Atabama will become effective 
Oct. 1, 1943. Its provisions are prac- 
tically the same as those of laws adopted 
by other states which nave compulsory 
statutes, except that it is required that 
corn méal and grits also be enriched. 








WHEAT FOR MILADY’S 
CORSAGE 


“The history and romance of wheat 
just naturally lend themselves to the 
motif of our newest ‘posy’,” so say 
war stamp corsage workers in Minne- 
apolis, Minn, Victory is the theme 
of the patriotic stamp corsage, which 
is made with two heads of wheat 
forming a “V” behind a miniature 
flag and four war stamps. The flag 
and stamps are significant of this 
country’s fight on the far-flung bat- 
tlefronts, while the wheat represents 
the important part this nation is tak- 
ing and will take in the feeding of 
the world. 


OLD WHEAT STOCKS 
NEAR RECORD LEVELS 


—<p>—— 
Interior Mills, Elevators and Warehouses 
Report 102,466,000 Bus—Nearly 
Three Times Average 


Stocks of old wheat in interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses on July 1, 1943, 
are estimated by the Crop Reporting 
Board at 102,446,000 bus—second largest 
stocks on record for this date. July 1 
holdings of old wheat were 40,000,000 
bus below the record stocks of July 1, 
1942, of 142,336,000 bus held in these 
positions, but nearly three times as large 
as the seven-year (1935-41) average of 
34,408,000 bus. These estimates do not 
include commercial stocks in 46 markets 
reported by the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration nor stocks in merchant mills 
reported by the Bureau of the Census. 
The estimates also exclude wheat owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corp., which 
is stored off of farms in their own steel 
and wooden bins. 

July 1 stocks of old wheat remain at 
near record levels for this date in the 
hard red winter wheat states. In these 
states some wheat is still held in the 
temporary and emergency storage facili- 
ties brought into use to provide space 
for the 1942 crop in addition to the 
large carry-over. In the Dakotas and 
Montana, stocks are 23,000,000 bus below 
the record holdings of last July, but are 
the third largest on record. These states 
hold about one third of the United 
States stocks in this position, with ap- 
proximately one fifth located in North 
Dakota. Stocks in Minnesota are the 
second largest on record. In Iowa, rec- 
ord stocks reflect the heavy inshipments 
of feed wheat. Stocks in the important 
soft red winter wheat states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Missouri are much 
lower than the record holdings on July 
1, 1942, but are well above the July 1 
average. In the Pacific Northwest, 
stocks were below the record holdings 
of a year ago, but more than double the 
average for July 1. 

Stocks of old wheat in interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses, together with 
stocks held on farms July 1, 1943, total 
292,480,000 bus, exceeded only by the 
record combined stocks of 806,066,000 
bus for July 1, 1942. The seven-year 
(1935-41) average is 94,759,000 bus. 

The accompanying table shows July 1 
stocks in these positions by classes. 


Stocks of Wheat in Interior Mills, Elevators 
and Warehouses Combined With Stocks 
on Farms July 1, in Bushels 
(000’s Omitted) 





Average, 

Class— 1935-41 1942 1943 
Hard red winter.... 32,080 104,525 132,346 
Soft red winter..... 16,805 30,076 23,900 
Hard red spring..... 26,919 116,847 93,497 
2 BPE ee eee 6,781 24,784 19,428 
WED soscdecesevoes 12,174 29,834 23,309 

TOCRIS .cccvcccecsee 94,759 306,066 292,480 
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NIACIN PRICE REDUCED 
The price of niacin has been reduced 
$1 per kilo (2.2 lbs) and niacinamide has 
been reduced 75c per kilo, according to 
an announcement by Merck & Co., manu- 
facturing chemist, Rahway, N. J. The 
new niacin price is $10.20 per kilo in 
2%-kilo fiber drums, and the new nia- 
cinamide price $14.45. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WARD BAKING CO. INCOME UP 
New York, N. Y.—The Ward Baking 
Co. reported a net income of $823,046 
for the 27-week period ending July 3, 
as compared with $431,766 for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 
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SPECIALIZED 
EXPERIENCE 


Your Banking Requirements 


Here at the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, are 
officers who have specialized for many 
years in the banking requirements of the 
milling industry and grain trade. 


The benefits of this specialization are 
available not only to our customers, but 
also to those who may not now be using 
our services. 


New milling and grain accounts are in- 
vited, on the basis of our experience and 
ability to serve. 


tr 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway + Locust + Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 


~_— 


-WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO: 


Pat acacia KANSAS * 
= ; cp ee yen ies ae: 


oy Ste ie as 














Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS the Novtivitstein Mitler 











AUSTIN W. CARPENTER HEADS 
EASTERN FEED MERCHANTS 


Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N. Y., 
who retired as president of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants at the 
recent Binghamton convention after serv- 
ing two terms, has been named executive 
director of that organization by its board 
of directors. Mr. Carpenter will serve 
the federation on a salary basis, devoting 
approximately one half of his time to it. 

The remainder of his time Mr. Car- 
penter will devote to his work as a‘mem- 
ber of the New York State Emergency 
Food Commission, to which he was ap- 
pointed by Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 
Mr. Carpenter, who will continue to 
make his headquarters in Sherburne, has 
resigned from the I. L. Richer Co., of 
that city, which was his former business 
connection. 

Kenneth Eldred, of Charles H. Eldred 
& Co., Inc., Bainbridge, N. Y., formerly 
first vice president of the Eastern Fed- 
eration of Feed Merchants, has been 
elected president. Pressure of his own 
business affairs prevented Mr. Eldred 
from accepting this position prior to the 
appointment of Mr. Carpenter as execu- 
tive director. 

Frank C. Demarest, Stamford, N. Y., 
has been elected first vice president, and 
James Gray, Springfield, N. Y., second 
vice president. Louis E. Thompson, Glen 
Ridge, N. J., will remain as secretary- 
treasurer of the federation, and Louis 
Camp Walton, N. Y., has been named to 
the board of directors to take the place 
vacated by Mr. Carpenter. 
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DISTRICT 4 A.O.M. GUESTS 
AT ALLIED TRADES PARTY 


MINNEAPOLIS, Mtnn.—Members of dis- 
trict No. 4 of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers were guests at a luncheon 
and entertainment sponsored by the al- 
lied trades on the afternoon of July 24 at 
Hotel Radisson. 
for the luncheon. 





There were 67 present 


Because of the transportation prob- 
lem, the luncheon replaced the picnic 
formerly held each summer at one of 
the lakes. 

R. M, Finch, Wallace & Tiernan Co; 
William A. Howie, J. K. Howie Co., and 
R. J. S. Carter, Hart-Carter Co., were 
members of the allied trades commit- 
tee that arranged the event. 
the luncheon, Mr. 


Following 
Howie showed mo- 
tion pictures taken at former allied trades 
picnics, Other entertainment included 
a male quartet billed as “The Texas 
Miller Boys” and Miss Doris Carlson, 
who played the accordion and trumpet. 
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LEE B. THOMAS HEADS PAN FIRM 

Lee B. Thomas, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ed- 
ward Katzinger Co., Chicago, has been 
made president of the concern. Mr. 
Thomas succeeds Arthur Keating, who 
has been named chairman of the board 
of directors. Mortimer Marder con- 
tinues to serve as executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. M. K. Schrager, 
who has been chosen first vice president, 
is also secretary of the firm. Robert D. 
Burns, comptroller, will act as assistant 
secretary. Other vice presidents of the 
company are: J. G. Jackson, Tom Dil- 
lon, Louis Alton, C, C. MacBurney, Paul 
Crissey, Benson Littman and Jack Zim- 
mer. ‘ 
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EXTRA HOU 


oa OF agus STABILITY 





A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” = “No. Al” 


Highest Quality ©@ Highest Quality 
ar Hard 

Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 














PERCY KENT = 





“B° omnes " 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Addre 

800 bbls OKLA *Washita 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National] Federation 
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Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 








Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “5 








THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ¢ KANSAS 
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Cannon Valley 


IS MILLING 
Good Dependable 


spring wheat flour under 
rigid Laboratory and 
Bake Shop Control. 


Leading Patents 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 

INV ADER—Higluten 


4 


Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 














“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels 





“KELLY’S FAMOUS" 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 


FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




















“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 








Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





% WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


. 
| 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


} Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


7 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 

And All Other Special Flours 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 


All Food Products 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 














GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 


2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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“THE LITTLE RED HEN” 
APPEARS AGAIN IN 
MODERNIZED VERSION 


“Who will get me a hired hand?” asked 
Farmer McGregor, 

“Not I,” said the Employment Service. 
“We are having trouble locating welders 
at $140 a week, and precision tool jig- 
gers at $23 a day, and we don’t know a 
soul that can cradle wheat.” 

“Not I,” said the local draft board. 
“You better find a school kid.” 

“Not I,” said the high school princi- 
pal. “This week we’re helping the gro- 
cer paste ration coupons.” 

“Not I,” said the county agent. “We 
are busy now teaching women to make 
plum jam without sugar, syrup, molasses 
or plums.” 

“Not I,” said the local defense plant. 
“We are on a cost-plus basis, and ab- 
senteeism costs $10,000 a minute.” 

“Not I,” said the Manpower Commis- 
sion. “We are working on your problem, 
but just at present there is a shortage of 
stenographers.” 

“Not I,” said the War Production 
Board. “You haven’t made the proper 
application.” 

“Not I,” said the Food Co-ordinator. 
“I will issue a directive soon.” 

“Not I,” said the lend-lease authority. 
“We are powerless to act under existing 
regulations.” 

“Not I,” said the congressional dele- 
gation. “Without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, we may infer that democracy 
is at the cross-roads, and the flag of 
freedom must be unfurled from the pin- 
nacle of the globe with blood, sweat and 
tears until man can again bask in the 
freedom we fought so valiantly to per- 
petuate.” 

“Not I,” said the neighbors, “We 
are working in the shipyards.” 

So Farmer McGregor with the assist- 
ance of his grandmother harvested his 
wheat. “Now,” said Farmer McGregor, 
“who will help me eat this wheat?” 

“T will,” said the county chairman, the 
dealers, the machinery people, the em- 
ployment service, the draft board, the 
county agent, the defense workers, the 
high school teachers, the Manpower 
Commission, the War Production Board, 
the Food Administration, the welders 
and shipfitters, the Lend-Lease Author- 
ity, the neighbors, the Army, the Navy, 
Coast Guard, Marines, airplane spotters, 
WAC’s, WAVES, SPARS, WAAFS, 
Russians, British, Chinese, South Ameri- 
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& Yesterday 


“Hey, Boss! 


cans, Hindus, Eskimos, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Congress, the Maritime Commission, the 
United Service Organizations, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
Secretary Ickes, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and everybody else from 
Sitka to Casablanca, from Istanbul to 
Vladivostok, from Maine to California, 
until the hubbub was unanimous.—John 
Gould in the New York Times. 

Rubbed my eyes and read again this 
bit in a government pamphlet on post- 
war planning: “A peacetime level of pro- 
duction which approaches the capacity 
of availabl manpower after the war 
means a substantial increase over pre- 
To reach this 
higher standard of living, consumers 
must be persuaded to buy more things 
than they have ever had before.... 
This calls for better market analysis, 
more sales research, more imagination 
and ingenuity in developing new prod- 


war standards of living. 











—By Martin Newell in Feepsturrs 


We got our allotment of soybean meal!” 


ucts or new markets for old ones, more 
strenuous efforts to improve promotion 
and distribution methods.” Who let this 
wolf into the New Deal sheepfold?— 
From “The Diary of an Ad Man,” in Ad- 
vertising Age. 

CO-OPS IN HUNGARY 


Consumers’ co-operation was strongly 
developed in Hungary before the present 
war and almost every commune had a 
society. In a country where the scale 
of wages was so low, the savings pos- 
sible through co-operative activities nat- 
urally had a wide appeal. Besides, the 
government encouraged the movement. 
Of the 4,502 societies on which informa- 
tion was collected in 1935 by the Sta- 
tistical Office of Budapest, 1,800 were 
consumers’ co-operative societies, 1,402 
co-operative credit associations, 806 ag- 
ricultural marketing, productive, and 
purchasing societies, and the remaining 
494 were of other types, including hous- 
ing. 
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THE MIDDLE-AGE CORPS 


“The Middle-Age Corps,” as the group 
is called, is an experiment in one of the 
Westinghouse war plants. Its imme- 
diate significance is that it is helping to 
win the war. 

But it goes beyond that. 

If the experiment proves successful— 
as it is to date—it will perhaps change 
the attitude of all industry toward using 
older men and women, according to Na- 
tion’s Business for July. 

And that is important. The averive 
age of American population has been 
increasing every year. After the war it 
is likely that there will be as many jeo- 
ple more than 40 as there are under t)):t 
mark. Unless we want to have half our 
population dependent upon the other |ialf 
for support we can’t afford to go bick 
to the days when all too often the man 
or woman past 40 was turned back at 
the factory gate, concludes Nation's 
Business. 

A. C. Alford, Adelaide, South Au- 
stralia, in a letter renewing his subscrip- 
tion to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: “/¥e 
Australians deeply appreciate the spien- 
did co-operation of our empires; we ac- 
cord our loyalty to your great General 
MacArthur, and we appreciate the privi- 
lege of knowing your grand young fight- 
ing men.” 

Reports from 8,952 manufacturing 
plants listed a total of 18,083 disabling 
injuries as having occurred during Feb- 
ruary, 1943. The reporting plants em- 
ployed 4,740,492 workers, or about 3% 
of the number estimated by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics as being employed in 
manufacturing in that month. The total 
number of disabling injuries suffered 
by workers in all manufacturing plants 
of the United States during February 
may reasonably be estimated therefore, 
as about 60,000, or approximately {!. 
same as in the previous month. 

VISTA 

Across these sweeping acres God 

Has mated sunlight with the sod; 

A union formed by sky and earth 

Inestimable in its worth. 

Man plants the seed, but well I know 

It is not man that makes wheat grow, 


Gates HeEBBarD. 
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COMPLACENCY OR RESENTMENT? 


MID all of the inept and frequently misdirected 
propaganda issuing from Washington, we can- 
not readily recall a more stupid and foolish piece of 
business than the staged press conference at which 
Secretary of the Navy Knox and Vice Admiral Horne 
revived the old charge of public complacency being 
responsible for what they described as a letdown in 
production of armaments. 

Leading the claque, Secretary Knox declared, 
among many other things, that all talk of an early 
end to the war was wishful thinking, but that it had 
caused a letdown in production and that this was 
“just criminal.” Supplementing this and much more 
of like tenor, Mr. C. E. Wilson, of the WPB, sched- 
uled as a mere visitor at the propaganda festival, 
said that plane production was lessening despite the 
fact that the aircraft industry had reached the point 
of facilities, materials and manpower being fully avail- 
able as needed. At this point he was interrupted by 
the hectoring Secretary with, “It’s the spirit—it’s the 
difference between complacency and the will to pro- 
duce.” 

These joint efforts in public scolding were sup- 
plemented by Admiral Horne, who declared that while 
we have a bigger fleet in the Pacific than has Japan, 
it will take a fleet twice as big with double the enemy’s 
air power to win the victory. As a final clincher, he 
revealed that the navy is preparing for at least six 
more years of war with Japan before “we see our 
people in Tokyo.” 

We wonder how many fairly intelligent people 
there may be in America who are not reasonably 
aware of such actual facts as issued from this in- 
spired propaganda session of the great and near great. 
It well may be that Sicily is “a mere outpost,” the 
overwhelming of which will be a minor incident. It 
well may be that the navy is preparing for six more 
years of war. Indeed, its Pearl Harbor miscalcula- 
tion would pale into insignificance were it omitting 
to do so. We suspect that a guess of ten years or 
twice ten years, or even the Japanese prediction of 
a hundred years’ war, is as justifiable as Admiral 
Horne’s guess of six years. 

But what has all of this to do with complacency? 
Is this complacency that slows down aircraft pro- 
duction current in the factories themselves, among 
the workers, in the management, in the navy’s direc- 
tion of production, or among the bus drivers who 
take the people to and from work? Is Washington 
complacent, or are our men in uniform, or white 
people or black, or tall people or short? Just who is 
wishfully thinking and complacent and therefore pro- 
ducing so many fewer planes that we must be scolded 
by brass collars through the press? 

Within the admittedly limited scope of our own 
observation we see little “wishful thinking” of the 
kind that in any way interferes with the job. We 
do, indeed, indulge ourselves in much earnest and 
prayerful hoping because of the welcome contrast 
between present events and the almost unbroken gloom 
of a year or a ‘year and a half ago. And we see 
national pride in this hoping and this determination 
that, now we know we can do the job, we mean to 
go through with it. 

Beyond that, and most unhappily restraining the 
pride and dimming the hope, we also see a wide- 
spread discontent—the very antithesis of complacency 
—with the direction of almost all our affairs not 
directly a part of our military effort. We see people 
everywhere most profanely disgusted with the gross 
mismanagement of our civilian economy, with the food 
and price bungling, with such accompanying stupidi- 
ties of allocations and rationings as to make the whole 
effort appear to be designed to chasten people rather 
than to give them opportunity willingly and patriot- 
ically to do their share in the common need. We 
See them also deeply resenting the “just criminal” 
Political bickerings in high places, reluctantly criti- 
cizing the President of the United States for entrust- 
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ing great public responsibilities to personal favorites 
and now and then even having to turn a sharp corner 
—even to disgrace strong, capable and loyal men—to 
save face or alibi himself or an administration pet 
out of the consequences of mistake or neglect. 

We see, too, as millions of other people outside 
the maelstrom of political Washington see, a growing 
discontent with the ministrations of Mrs. Roosevelt, of 
Harry Hopkins, of Madam Perkins, of Felixes and 
Bennys, of political hacks and lame ducks reclaimed 
from the judicial bench, of a score or more of fire- 
side pets eager to effect their mischievous social 
theories under cover of the required “passion for 
anonymity.” These, as we see things and as we are 
convinced many millions of others see them, are re- 
sponsible for whatever “complacency” Secretary Knox 
finds in the domestic scene. We ourself would call it 
not slowing-down complacency but patriotic, and 
likely in good season to become desirable and most 
effective, resentment. 

It is, indeed, within the possibilities that Secretary 
Knox himself may some time, despite the good job 
he appears to be doing, become victim either of the 
disfavor of the high command or of the by no means 
complacent resentment of the people. A record of 
having hopefully esteemed himself a candidate for 
president and later settling with the rival party for 
a cabinet portfolio certainly carries no title to the 
right to scold millions of loyal people for lack of 
firm convictions or earnest fervor in the nation’s cause. 
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WISDOM FROM A GOLDEN THROAT 


. the press report of the incident may have 
escaped even one of our dear readers, it seems 
worth while to quote here five suggestions from a 
letter addressed to Chester Bowles, recently advanced 
from chief of the Connecticut OPA to general manager 
of the office at Washington, by Miss Geraldine Farrar, 
for many years an idol of opera devotees, now re- 
tired and actively interested in war work at her home 
in Connecticut. It follows: 





“Could we reduce the bulk of printed matter? 
It not only adds confusion to tthe overburdened 
staff but bids fair to effect an early elimination 
of pulp wood to no good purpose in complex 
reiteration. : 

“Could we rephrase the bulletin phraseology 
and diminish the verbiage to the point of clarity 
in English language? (This might happily cur- 
(tail the effort of those 2,750 lawyers that give 
Senator Byrd and the rest of the nation much 
concern. ) 

“Could we consider the merchant as an honest 
individual who needs to make a fair profit on his 
sales and cease harassing him by continually 
urging to pry into his affairs by personal contact? 

“Could we ease the mind of the consumer in 
fewer exhortations in the dubious struggle to make 
points and prices marry? 

“And last but not least could you oust the 
paragraph dictators and their bourbonesque indif- 
ference to the attitude of the general public who 
now are beginning to murmur more than loudly 
in their resentment and suspicion?” 


Miss Farrar, in her letter, expresses the hope that 
her friend Mr. Bowles will “not let the blue point 
artists tie your hands or send you home to join the 
predecessors who have given up the job.” 





AL 


DANGER—SCHEMERS AHEAD 


HERE no longer is any doubt that the vast con- 

fusion in the food and price control policies is 
aiding the scheming, chiefly in the OPA, to embark 
on a nation-wide program of direct government buy- 
ing and selling of a wide range of food commodities. 

Backers of the program are at the moment pro- 
moting it chiefly as a purported preventive of har- 
vesting, storage and distribution wastes in fruits and 
vegetables, with emphasis on canned goods. The peak 
of the proposal is that the government should buy 
the entire pack of certain commodities and there- 
after allocate it throughout the country as need may 
require. It may also be applied to potatoes on basis 
of the government taking over the entire commercial 
crop, storing it and thereafter preventing waste by 
allocations throughout the country. Spinach is an- 
other commodity which has attracted the bright eyes 
of the OPA economists to the possibilities of storing 
it against the peril of spinachless days ahead. 

In some part this plan for the government to take 
over all ownership, storage and distribution is put 
forward as a simple device for the unlimited appli- 
cation of subsidies, the government purchase and sale 
involving no factors of commercial costs, of never-to- 
be-revealed losses or of ultimate profits. On the 
other hand, the inevitable losses and wastage which 
certainly would result from inexperienced commercial 
operations on an obviously unprecedented scale could 
quite easily be charged to patriotism and the higher 
wisdom. 

Without undertaking to file a brief in opposition 
to this completely bureaucratic scheme for wresting 
the country’s entire marketing, processing and distri- 
bution system from the hands of thousands of men 
with lifetime experience, it seems fair to suggest at 
the moment the practical wisdom of taking a look 
at the corn control situation before considering in- 
cluding other commodities within its fold of failure. 

There certainly could not be a more complete 
economic fiasco than the current picture of hundreds 
of millions of bushels of corn hoarded in growers’ 
cribs while scores of millions of the nation’s all-time 
high animal population lack feed or are soon to be 
forced on an already glutted market. This is not a 
matter of biased or prejudiced opinion or mere cap- 
tious criticism of the administration’s handling of 
these affairs. It is merely a hard, cold fact known 
to all people and even reluctantly admitted by those 
responsible for it. Yet their sole device for seeking to 
mend the difficulty is to do some more of the same, 
much as the fledgling new deal met recurring failures 
with the formula “we must spend more money.” 

It is perfectly clear to those not participating in 
this incredible economic bungling that for the gov- 
ernment itself to take over a major sector of pro- 
duction, processing and distribution of staple com- 
modities can lead to nothing but confusion worse con- 
founded, to unimaginable wastes, to increased sur- 
pluses and shortages arising from mismanagement, 
ultimately to peril to the whole vital effort to fore- 
stall commodity price and wage inflation. Such a 
course inevitably would bring to this nation, with the 
accomplishment of victory and restoration of peace, 
dangers almost comparable with the war itself. 
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ARE YOU TELLING ME? 


ON. C. Jasper Bell, a member of Congress from 

Missouri, is authority for the story that a Har- 
vard young gentleman was assigned to the OPA task 
of fixing a ceiling price on beef steers. The price 
fixed was so low as to cause Texas cattle growers 
to protest to their friends in the Senate, one of whom 
passed the objection on to the OPA, so that it finally 
reached the officious squirt and elicited the following 
acknowledgment: 

“I am a graduate of Harvard university; I 
majored in economics there, and I believe I know 
more about this situation than either you or the cattle 
raisers. I believe the ceiling I have recommended 
should be placed on all steers, both male and female 
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Improved Mill Labor Supply 
Expected to Increase Output 


Toronto, Onr.—Now that labor con- 
trol authorities in Ottawa are aware that 
flour milling must be treated as an essen- 
tial war industry and that many Cana- 
dian plants have been robbed of the 
skilled and unskilled labor they need 
millers are beginning to hope that their 
output may improve. They have been 
given to understand that mills having 
war orders on their books will be provid- 
ed with additional workers in so far as 
these are available. Not much change 
in the actual situation has so far ap- 
peared but millers have hopes. The mat- 
ter of wages may create difficulty as 
flour is under a ceiling on selling prices 
which does not permit competition with 
munition plants. Prices for export flour 
do not bear this handicap but since no 
mills are grinding exclusively for export 
there is a complication which will have 
to be straightened out. 

As has been pointed out before in this 
correspondence, Canada _ actually has 
about 10,000 bbls of daily capacity which 
may be described as idle. Some of this 
is in plants which have not been operat- 
ing at all, but most of it is represented 
by mills running part time, due to in- 
sufficient help. In some cases the want 
of one or two men cuts down output to 
one half or less of the possible. In all 


cases a few additional workers would 
solve the problem and permit full opera- 
tion. A reasonable estimate of the total 
help required to put every flour mill in 
Canada into full time service is a matter 
of less than 300 men. Until quite lately 
selective service officials have refused to 
consider appeals of millers against the 
calling up of men employed in their 
plants, either for the reason that they 
did not understand the situation or be-. 
cause their instructions from higher up 
left them no option in the matter. 

There can be no question now in any 
ovicial mind as to the imperative need 
for putting every mill in Canada into 
production for military and civilian use 
overseas. As countries occupied by the 
enemy are released food will be wanted 
to take care of starving civilians. That 
has been found so already in North 
Africa and more lately in Sicily, but 
what the allies found there is nothing in 
comparison with the case on the Euro- 
pean mainland, For this reason steps 
should be taken in Canada to bring into 
production every barrel of flour milling 
capacity the country can muster. The 
necessary labor will be infinitely better 
employed in this way if given the job 
than the same men would be in taking 
military training which otherwise will 
be their portion. 





CANADIAN BAKERY LABOR 
UNION FAVORS A MERGER 


Win nipec, Man.—Emphasizing the need 
of a strong national labor movement in 
Canada, the committee of 
Bakery Inside Bakery 
Employees unit of the One Big Union 
has decided to recommend to its member- 
ship that the O,B.U. affiliate with the 
Canadian Congress of Labor. 


legislative 
Salesmen and 


Stating that the bakery industry was 
national in its scope, the council felt 
that only by building up a virile bakery 
workers’ union on a national basis could 
the interests of the organized bakery 
workers of Winnipeg be protected and 
advanced, 

All of the large bakeries have been 
organized, and some of the smaller bak- 
eries are said to be ready to organize. 
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WHEAT EXPORTED TO GREECE 
IN JUNE IS BELOW AVERAGE 
Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 

of Statistics reports the quantity of 

wheat exported to Greece in June at 

215,934 bus, which is below the average 

monthly amount, Total shipments for 

the first six months of 1943 were 2,551,- 

172 bus. The wheat is carried in neu- 

tral vessels from Halifax and the Axis 

countries are notified. Distribution in 

Greece is carried out under supervision 

of the International Red Cross. 


FREIGHT ASSISTANCE MONEY 
IS PASSED ON TO FEEDERS 


Onvr.—In the Canadian 
House of Commons the minister of agri- 
culture, Hon, J. G. Gardiner, in answer- 
ing a question by one of the members 
gave a list of the flour milling companies 
receiving freight assistance 
from the government. 


on 
Toronto, 


payments 
This question ap- 
plied to the eastward movement of west- 
ern feed grains during the fiscal year 
1942-43 and was part of a general in- 
quiry as to freight assistance on feed 
grains to eastern provinces for wartime 
needs. 

The number of milling companies 
shown on Mr. Gardiner’s statement was 
45, practically all of them in Ontario. 
The big milling companies whose head 
offices are in Montreal were also shown, 
The total amount paid to flour mills for 
this purpose was $4,314,726 while the 
total of freight assistance payments dis- 
bursed through all channels in the same 
period was $9,963,161, the difference rep- 
resenting payments to concerns other 
than millers. 

The unfortunate thing about this in- 
formation as given to the house is that 
the official statement leaves an impres- 
sion that the milling companies received 
this money for their own account, where- 
as the fact is they were merely the mid- 
dlemen through whom the government 
conveyed the money to feeders of the 
grain. None of the money could possibly 


remain in the hands of those who re- 
ceived it from the government. On the 
contrary every milling company partici- 
pating in this distribution is out of 
pocket as a result. The cost to them of 
the services necessary to the proper dis- 
tribution of the subsidy was entirely 
borne by the mills concerned and it is 
unfortunate that the minister did not 
make this clear when reading his state- 
ment to the house. 
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CANADA’S VITAMIN POLICY 
QUESTIONED IN PARLIAMENT 


Toronto, Ont.—A member of the Ca- 
nadian House of Commons _ recently 
brought up the subject of vitamins in 
flour and questioned the government 
cosely as to what it is doing to improve 
the domestic situation in this respect. 
He pronounced the present policy un- 
satisfactory and urged adoption of the 
United States practice of making up the 
required vitamin content in flour by in- 
troduction of synthetics, He also stressed 
the fact that Great Britain insists on 
the addition of vitamins to all flour 
milled in Canada for shipment on war 
contracts. 

In reply to this plea for reconsidera- 
tion of the unsatisfactory policy adopted 
by the government two years ago the 
minister stood pat on his former deci- 
sion, though admitting that he person- 
ally knew nothing at all about the mat- 
ter. His decision to let things remain as 
they are was supported by a claim that 
competent authorities endorsed the orig- 
inal plan and that some are still in favor 
of it. 

The fact that Canadians are not using 
the approved flour to any notable extent 
and that the quantity used is declining 
did not appeal to the minister. 
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GRISTING ALLOWANCE SATISFACTORY 
Toronto, Ont.—Advices from  Sas- 
katchewan country millers indicate that 
the announcement in parliament of an 
increase to 100 bus in the amount of 
wheat per farm which may be ground as 
grist is satisfactory to them. The old 
40-bu allowance was too small and gave 
rise to strong protests from the Sas- 
katchewan Flour Millers Association. 
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SEVERE DROUTH RESTRICTS 

WESTERN CANADA LIVESTOCK 

Wriynirec, Man.—Crops over large 
sections of southern Alberta and stretch- 
ing into southwestern and west central 
Saskatchewan are now considered an 
almost complete failure, and stockmen 
are seriously concerned regarding short- 
age of feed for this winter. Some are 
already reported selling a share of their 
cattle. The drouth is spreading over 
an ever increasing area of Saskatchewan. 
Most of the province’s wheat acreage is 
described as almost average to good, but 
heavy rains are urgently needed to main- 
tain present conditions. Over most of 
the northern half of Alberta and in the 
Peace River territory prospects are sat- 
isfactory. 
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WESTERN CANADA’S WHEAT 
AREA SMALLEST SINCE ’18 


Wiynirec, Man. — Western Cinada’s 
1943 wheat acreage of 16,729,000 is the 
smallest since 1918, and is almost 1,000,- 
000 smaller than the 1942 total of 20, 
653,000, according to the latest es!imate 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 

“While the reduction in wheat ‘«reage 
this year amounts to 3,924,000 acres, the 
combined increase in acreage sevled to 


oats, barley and flaxseed is 4.'"17,000 
acres over the 1942 level for these crops,” 
the bureau said. 

The wheat acreage figures, biased on 
returns from the annual June survey, 


with 1942 figures in parenthesis, 
Manitoba 1,640,000 
katchewan 10.260,000 (12,353,000), Al- 
berta 4,829,000 (6,370,000), 
Canada 16,729,000 (20,653,000) 
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CANADA’S MILLFEED OUTPUT 
SHOWS BIG UPTURN IN MAY 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of millfeed 
by Canadian mills in May increased to 
67,694 tons from 49,731 in 
month of previous year. The ou! put of 
bran was 28,759 tons compared with 19,- 
924, shorts 26,807 tons as against 
19,089 and middlings 12,628 tons com- 
pared with 10,718. Production of 
feed flour also was larger, show- 
ing a total of 15,231 bbls as against 
8,231 in May, 1942. Exports of millfeed 
are restricted to nominal quantities so 
that practically all of that produced was 
consumed in domestic markets. Develop- 
ment of the livestock industry for war 
purposes has greatly increased tlie de- 
mand for feed in Canada and the quan- 
tity of millfeed offering has been insuffi- 
cient for requirements, 
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2,000,000 BUS FOR EXPOR! 
Winnirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat last week totaled rough- 
ly 2,000,000 bus and, apart from 51,000 
bus reported sold to Eire, all of the 
wheat was worked to the United hing- 
dom. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY FREIGHT 
MOVEMENT GROWS STEADILY 
Toronto, Ont.—Railway moven "t of 

freight in Canada is steadily incre: sing. 

Tonnage moved in June reached « new 

peak for that month of 9,036,0) as 

against 8,084,000 tons in May and *.24- 

000 in June, 1942. The number of cars 

loaded in June was also higher, to’ ling 

298,000 compared with 284,000 in May 

and 287.000 in June, 1942. The June 

figure of car loadings was slightl; be- 
low the October, 1942, peak of 32°00 
when wheat was at a seasonal high | vel. 

As indicative of the effect of Can.'\’s 
war effort it may be noted that in "¢ 
first half of this year freight ton! +e 
amounted to 47,652,000, which was © re 
than double that of 22,796,000 tons '” 
the first half of 1939. This expans:"” 


of freight tonnage was accomplished \ h 
fewer car loadings than in former ye'"> 
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For example, the 1,632,000 cars loaded in 
the first half of this year compared with 
1,697,000 in the first half of 1929. 

This trend toward increased freight 
tonnage per car loading has continued 
in the current year, with a gain of nearly 
8% in freight tonnage compared with the 
first half of 1942, despite 3,000 less car 
loadings, One factor in this improve- 
ment has been a larger volume of wheat 
movement, wheat being a commodity 
which loads heavily. 
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GRAIN DIVISION CHANGES 
ANNOUNCED BY PILLSBURY 


Mrixneapous, Minn.—After 
years it Minneapolis headquarters, Hale 
W. Manuel, of the grain department of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was placed 
in charge of all grain department activi- 
ties at Pillsbury’s Wichita elevator, ef- 
fective July 15. Mr. Manuel will repre- 
sent the company wheat, 
coarse grains and grain sorghums, I. B. 
Carr and Earl Nielsen will continue in 
the enlarged department at Wichita. 
Mr. Manuel’s first assignment in Pills- 
bury’s grain department was in Wichita 
in 1929. 

Cc. C. Baker, formerly with Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. at Minneapolis, 
joined the Pillsbury grain department 
staff at Minneapolis as grain handler and 





several 


in handling 


merchandiser on July 12. 

Hamilton B. Cook, for the past two 
years Duluth manager of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp., will join the Pillsbury 
grain department at Ogden, Utah, and 
will be in charge of all grain operations 
at that point, succeeding the late Earl 
Petersen, who died recently. Prior to 
his CCC work, Mr. Cook was for many 
years grain buyer for the Duluth Uni- 
versal Milling Co. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARGENTINA’S EXPORT WHEAT 
SURPLUS LARGER FOR _ 1943 


Toronto, Ont.—A Dominion govern- 





ment report says Argentina’s exportable 
surplus will be considerably larger for 
1943 with no improvement in sales pros- 
pects abroad. The Latin American coun- 
tries together took 35,000,000 bus in 
1940 and 46,000,000 in 1941. The United 
Kingdom purchased 47,000,000 bus in 
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a AT THE VALIER & SPIES MILLION- BARREL CELEBRATION * 


% 
Aig & re 


“eft 
Why 


This is a part of the Valier & Spies Milling Co.’s recent 
1,000,000-bb1 celebration—an occasion when members and rep- 
resentatives of the company met at the main office in St. Louis 
to look back at the record and forward to their new goals. 
From the left, front row, are: E. P. Mitchell, president; King 
P. Aitken, general manager Alva Roller Mills; L. C. Chase, 
Milling Co.; 
Stapenhorst, salesman; Donald and Josepb J. Kelly, Jr., sons 
of J. J. Kelly, president of the Kelly Flour Co., Chicago; 
Second row: M. J. 


general manager Valier & Spies 


George C. Giessing, credit 


manager, 


a 


Gerrits, salesman, 


man, Pennsylvania. 


Herman J. 


Philadel phia ; 
salesman; William R. Moore, manager food products depart- 
ment; R. W. Althoff, salesman, Zenia, Ohio; Ed Peek, broker, 
Pittsburgh; A. L. Christman, assistant treasurer and production 
man; John E. Starnes, office manager; Edson E. Smith, sales- 
Back row: Robert Hudson, city salesman; 
D. E. Kraemer, Washington-Baltimore representative; L. V. 
Mika, sales director; William P. Dolan, sales director; Stuart 
Stevens, sales director; Lee R. Whidby, Alabama representa- 
tive; W. R. Duerr, general manager Kansas Flour Mills Co.; 
Adrian G. Ehrenberger, sales director. 





Ray Schraymayer, Indiana 





1940 but this quantity was more than 
halved at 22,000,000 in 1941. Spain took 
16,000 000 to 18,000,000 bus in each of 
the years 1940 and 1941 and is now under 
agreement to take 35,000,000 bus. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FREEMAN BRADFORD PROMOTED 
INDIANAPOLIS, INpD.—Announcement has 
been made by C, J. Hill, president of 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, that 
Freeman Bradford, traffic manager of 
the board since 1938, has been elected 
general manager, which position carries 
with it supervision of all departments 
Mr. Bradford, prior 








of the association. 
to his local connection, was secretary and 
traffic manager of the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Grain Exchange and was affiliated with 
that market 14 years. 
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WPB Revised Paper Bag Order 
Sets Up Control of Inventory 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Production of an 
additional 70,000,000 paper shipping 
sacks a year without increases in the 
use of paper, machinery, or manpower 
is. expected to result from an order is- 
sued July 14 by the War Production 
Board. 

Although the output of paper sacks 
will be increased by the WPB action, 
20,000 to 30,000 tons of virgin wood 
pulp will be saved. 

The order (L-279 as amended) places 
restrictions on the grade, quality and 
weight of paper which may be used in 
manufacturing larger size paper ship- 
ping sacks. Limitations also are placed 
on all paper sack users’ inventories. 

The restrictions on the grade, quality 
and weight of paper become effective on 
July 19, and those on all users’ inventory, 
July 14, 

During 1942, total production of paper 
shipping sacks was approximately 285,- 
000 tons of sacks. At present, produc- 
tion is running at about that rate, al- 





though earlier in 1943, it had dropped 
to a rate of only 260,000 tons of sacks 
a year. If sacks are substituted for 
more critical packagings, as is antici- 
pated, production will have to be stepped 
up to approximately 400,000 tons a 
year. The amended order is designed to 
aid in achieving that goal. 

The order is expected to result in a 
saving of approximately 8% of the total 
amount of paper used in the manufacture 
of paper shipping sacks annually, WPB 
said. 

All paper shipping sack manufacturers, 
including those who manufacture paper 
shipping sacks for their own use, are 
affected by the order. The inventory 
restrictions will affect all paper ship- 
ping sack users. 

The new manufacturing restrictions, 
which are contained in Schedule I of 
the amended order apply to the follow- 
ing paper shipping sacks, representing 
approximately 80% of the total annual 
production. 





1. Sugar and lime in any quantity of 
25 lbs or more. 


Lal 


2. Flour in any quantity over 50 Ibs. 

3. Any other commodity in any quan- 
tity over 25 Ibs. 

The restrictions relate to the paper 
which may be used, and are intended 
to simplify manufacturing operations 
prevent excess usage of paper, and es- 
tablish quality standards. Certain pa- 
per finishes are prohibited. Wet-strength 
paper used must be auramine-colored for 
identification purposes. The selection of 
paper grades is limited, The use of 
certain grades is prohibited for certain 
products so as to conserve those grades 
for other products which need them. 
The selection of basis weights is limited 
to prevent “overloading.” Minimum 
quality specifications are set for certain 
paper grades, plain natural kraft, wet- 
strength, paraffined, and asphalted paper. 

The restrictions do not apply to sacks 
designed as liners for outer containers, 
combination textile paper bags (bags 
made of textile laminated with paper), 
grocers and variety bags, and bags made 
wholly from cellophane, glassine, parch- 
ment, or waxed paper, or flat envelope 
types of containers made on envelop ma- 
chines (such as lithographic seed en- 
velopes). 

The amended order retains the re- 
strictions previously imposed on the sizes 
of sacks which may be manufactured for 
packing certain listed commodities. These 
restrictions are transferred, without 
change, to Schedule II of the amended 
order. 

A user may not, at any time, accept 
delivery of paper shipping sacks which 
will increase his inventory to more than 
the larger of the following: 

1. A total of one and one half car- 
loads of all sizes and styles for all com- 
modities. 

2. <A reasonably anticipated 90-day 
requirement of any size and style for 
any particular nonseasonal commodity, 


or anticipated 120-day requirement for 
any seasonal commodity. 

A leeway of one half car is permitted 
in either care where necessary to round 
out a full car. 

These restrictions apply to all paper 
shipping sacks, whether or not of the 
sizes and styles or for the commodities 
specifically mentioned in any schedule of 
L-279. The effect of this is to impose, 
for the first time, inventory restrictions 
on users of paper shipping sacks for 
packing foods, plaster, seeds or other 
specified products, which heretofore have 
been covered by the order. 

They do not apply to any sacks which 
were actually started in process on or 
before July 14, 1943, plus any additional 
amount of sacks necessary to round out 
a full car, provided both amounts were 
included in the same purchase order. 

Any user who maintains an inventory 
of sacks at more than one location has 
the option of applying the inventory 
restrictions either in the inventory of 
each such location separately or to the 
collective inventory of all such locations. 





WE TAKE IT ALL BACK 


Last week in these columns we 
reported a new formula for pric- 
ing macaroni products which 
would reflect increased 


terial costs and result in price in- 


raw ma- 


creases, established through Max- 
imum Price Regulation No. 427, 
effective July 20. This week, we 
take it back. It seems the new 
order applies only to canned or 
processed noodle 
products, 


macaroni and 
not to all alimentary 
We don’t feel too 
badly about the slip-up, since most 
macaroni manufacturers and even 
the government press release boys 
fell into the same coal-hole. Just 
wishful thinking, apparently. 


paste goods. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








IRONIC DISCOV ERY .—The question 
of whether you’ve had your iron today 
can’t be answered yes or no. Every- 
thing depends on what kind of iron 
you’ve had. Some kinds of iron don’t do 
you any good, and oddly enough a lot of 
the iron in the wheat berry is that sort 
of an unassimilable. 
Which should seem more than slightly 
ironic to the branny faddists. 

These matters come out through in- 
vestigations of Nakamura and Mitchell 
(scientists usually are given initials 
in their birth records but lose them when 
they burst into print). Nutrition Re- 
views, a publication of the Nutrition 
Foundation, Ine., gives an account of 
the studies. N. and M. (same as above) 
are credited with pointing out that diffi- 
culties may be encountered in meeting 
the federal specifications regarding the 
addition of iron to flour as part of the 
enrichment program. 
are not insoluble, they say may cause 


indigestible or 


Iron salts which 


adverse reactions such as rancidity in 
the flour. On the other hand, if the 
iron of any preparation is not readily 
assimilated by the body, the purpose of 
its addition is defeated. 

With this in mind N, and M. made a 
study of the degree to which the several 
incorporated in 
flour (iron phytate, sodium iron pyro- 
phosphate and ferrum reductum) were 


iron salts commonly 


utilized for the production of hemoglo- 
bin. Working on rats, they found that 
the iron in sodium iron pyrophosphate 
and in ferrum reductum was as well 
utilized as was the iron in ferric chloride. 
The iron in ferric phytate, however, 
proved to be definitely inferior and 
stimulated hemoglobin formation only 
about half as much as did the ferric 
chloride. Absorption of iron was less 
from ferric phytate than from the other 
iron salts. 

Since the reduced iron was well util- 
ized it is suggested by the same sur- 
named scientists that the nutritive value 
of some foods may be enhanced by the 
iron added as a contaminant during 
processing, “particularly as a result of 
the abrasion of iron-containing grinding 
mills.” They found, for example, that 
whole corn with an original iron content 
of 0.0035% may possess an iron content 
of 0.0061% after it has been ground 
through a cutting mill, and as much as 
0.0125% after grinding through a burr 
mill. 

Further interesting discoveries about 
iron and iron salts in foodstuffs have 
been made by Widdowson and McCance 
(you wouldn’t affront these distinguished 
gentlemen by wanting to know their ini- 
tials or other who-what-why, would 
you?) They have obtained some evi- 
dence that human subjects utilize the 
iron of white bread more completely 
than the iron of 92% extraction bread. 


his bicuspids into, 


This, they say, may be related to the fact 
that iron phytate occurs only in the out- 
er layers of the wheat kernel while the 
iron in patent flour is largely inorganic, 
and originates to a considerable extent 
from the milling process. To this Na- 
kamura and Mitchell append a finding 
that the iron of whole wheat is between 
50 and 60% as available for hemoglobin 
regeneration as is the iron of ferric 
chloride. 

“Tf the food enrichment program is to 
be of maximum value,’ comments Nutri- 
tion Review’s reviewer (not even a sur- 
name available), it must be supported 
by evidence such as that presented 
here. This study emphasizes that it is 
not the chemical constituents alone that 
are important but their utilization by 
the body that gives them nutritional 
value.” 

¥ ¥ 

Note of frivolity: It was always easy 
to believe the legend that primitive peo- 
ples wore their teeth down to the gums 
because of stone grit in their meal, and 
apparently it was entirely proper to 
twit the waterpower gristing sentiment- 
alists about how much middling-fine 
buhrstone there undoubtedly was in the 
good old loaf of bread grandpappy sank 
But who'd have 
thought that the ferrum reductum busi- 
ness would reduce us to the absurdity 
of swallowing the modern. roller mill, 
atom by dtom? 

¥ ¥ 

NOTA BENE.—So you insist upon 
knowing not only the initials of these 
scientists but other who-what, too? Well, 
here’s the result of an hour’s research: 

Harold Hanson Mitchell: Professor at 
U. of Ill. Received his bachelor’s degree 
there in 1909, his master’s in 1913, and 
Ph.D. in 1915. Writes many articles. 

S. I. Nakamura is an associate of 
Mitchell’s, probably a Japanese graduate 
student working toward his Ph.D. Both 
Nakamura and Mitchell are in the Divi- 
sion of Animal Nutrition at U. of Ill. 

R. A. McCance has a bachelor of sci- 
ence and a Ph.D. degree. Evidently an 
Englishman, since all his articles are pub- 
lished in English periodicals, notably 
Lancet. 

E. M. Widdowson, also English and 
evidently an associate of McCance, is an 
M.D. and has an F.RC.R., which is some 
sort of award for work done in science. 

You all remember what a build- 
up vitamin E g&8t as the “antisterility 
vitamin” after it was first isolated a de- 
cade or so ago and was found to have 
something to do with the reproductive 
ability of laboratory rats. Now, Business 
Week, which in a recent issue goes all 
out with a survey of the vitamin business, 
presents this iconoclastic comment: 


By Carroll K. Michener 








“Writers had a field day presenting un- 
warranted conclusions, Consequence was 
it obtained considerable undeserved note 
as an aphrodisiac and restorer of male 
vigor and built up temporary business for 
drugstores and flour millers. (The lat- 
ter furnish wheat germs and wheat-germ 
oil, the most potent natural source of E.) 
Further consequence was that it took 
several years for the lay and medical 
public to catch up with E’s true worth 
as an antiabortion factor in certain fe- 
male animals, as a preventer of miscar- 
riage in women, and as a nutritional fac- 
tor in the normal growth of muscle tissue 
and the prevention of muscle atrophy 
after accident and disease. Now business 
is again on the upgrade.” . . . Vitamin E, 
which was called X for a while, but now 
is known as alpha-tocopherol, is the third 
of five fat soluble vitamins—A, D, E, K 
and possibly F. In bulk it comes to the 
market in three principal forms: wheat- 
germ oil pressed from natural germs; 
tocopherol concentrates distilled from 
vegetables, and synthetic tocopherol, the 
latter a light yellow oil identical in all 
respects with the natural E found in 
wheat germ. 

ADVICE TO LADIES.—One of the 
most interesting of the wartime bro- 
chures to come to this desk is Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s handsome little booklet 
addressed to women workers. If you’ve 
got a feminine labor problem you'd bet- 
ter get hold of one of these documents. 
Just as a sample, here is some of the 
advice to women pontificated by the 
Monsanto wise men: 

Plenty of sleep—at least eight hours 
a night—and the proper and adequate 
amount of food are essential for steady 
nerves and sparkling eyes. 

A wise and experienced worker starts 
the day with a large breakfast to fur- 
nish the energy for working. "Women 
too often make breakfast a hurried af- 
fair—often just a cup of coffee. 

Drink plenty of water and get plenty 
of fresh air and some exercise to keep 
up your general well-being. Develop a 
hobby for recreation. It is one of the 
best ways of relaxing during after-work 
hours. 

For your safety and comfort and to 
prevent unnecessary fatigue, wear low- 
heeled, comfortable walking shoes. High- 
heeled, ill-fitting shoes are most often 
the cause for turned ankles and bad 
falls. Never run in the plant—always 
walk. 

Wear a uniform that is designed for 
safety as well as comfort, and minus all 
unnecessary pockets and trimming so 
that there is nothing to catch in moving 
machinery. 
clean and protect it from catching in 
moving parts and fingers dragged into 
machinery. 


A cap will keep your hair’ 


Women tend to be more anemic and 
to have more nervous disorders. Their 
skin is tender and more easily affected 
by dirt and grease. Apply a protective 
cream to the exposed parts of the skin, 
therefore, before starting your job. 

To avoid any back or abdominal 
strains when lifting, train yourself to 
lift correctly. Face close to the object 
to be lifted with feet about 8 to 12 in. 
apart. Bend the knees into a crouching 
position and take a firm hold on the 
object. Keep your hack straight and 
lift slowly by straightening the knees. 

All the rules and privileges of « plant 
apply to women as well as to men. As 
to personal conduct, it might be well to 
follow the instruction received by the 
WAVES when they enter service, “Re- 
member you are ladies but forget you 
are women.” 

UNMENTIONABLE INGRE- 
DIENT.—The other day one of our 
steady contributors of verse turned in 
what would have been an admirable 
poem reciting the symbolical and esoteric 
ingredients of bread had he not ruined 
it, for us, by tossing in a pinch vr two 
of “greed and hate.” It would be naive, 
of course, to deny that somewhere along 
the path from field to table, some tar- 
nish of the baser instincts and emotions 
of man may have been acquired by our 
loaf of bread. But in itself it is stain- 
less, and it has a sacrificial purity. Its 
ideology is too exalted to admit «f any 
realistic muckraking, and too jeulously 
guarded to permit of iconoclastic tam- 
pering.... Besides, simply 
good taste one does not envision the 
slaughter pen in saucing one’s </eak, 
pursue the savory onion’s roots /vwn 
from the platter to the nourishing or/ure, 
or dilute the ecstasy of a roses fra- 
grance with the smell of death that has 
given it to life. 


through 


Eating the doughnut and drink- 
ing the coffee at the Red Cross canteen, 
after my third blood donation, I over- 
heard a burst of indignation from a war 
production plant worker who had just 
discovered that the center was running 
under capacity because of insufficient don- 
ors—1,000 appointments for the following 
week were unfilled. The army sergeant 
with a string of service ribbons agreed. 
“Hell,” he said, “most people here at 
home still don’t know there’s a war 00." 
. . . Currently our comunity had donated 
35 carloads of clothing for Russia, against 
a quota of eight. But as the war plant 
man observed, there was not much sacr'- 
fice in this—hardly an inconvenience. 
We're still, he said, trying to win the 
war with kid gloves on. . . . “And,” (you 


know what’s coming now!) I might have 
added, “without hating the enemy.” 
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PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 
are now optionally available enriched 
with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 


























Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 








Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 











Minnesota Girt Four . . 


g e p, with Vitamins 
and Iron 


long on quality ! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 





WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 





“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





“SUPERFLOUR” 


“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bd WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, N. y. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 





same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


i 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS ininnesors 








ARNOLD 
— = 
STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 


SUNBURST - POWERFUL 





BAKING PURPOSE 


PRODUCER - KYROL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


rters « polis, Minn. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS. ¢ MINNESOTA 





“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 























For Over Fifty Years... 





KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST _ 
GOLD MINE 
Bes EXCELSIOR 
he ... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
Salina, Kansas 


— 


PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 




















PAPER SACKS . 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. “= 
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FAT BUYING BOOSTED 
BY MEAT SHORTAGES 


Marked Increase in Demand for Shorten- 
ings in June, OPA Officials Say 
—Helps Flour 


Wasninoton, D. C.—(Special)—Un- 
availability of meat in many areas is 
making butter, lard and shortening the 
most favored items now rationed with 
red stamps, OPA officials say, which 
should help correct the situation against 
which the milling industry has com- 
plained ; namely, that rationing house- 
hold fats in effect rations flour. 

The milling industry protested to 
WEA and OPA months ago that, by ra- 
tioning shortening and lard on the red 
stamp, an unnatural competition between 
meats and flour had been created, caus- 
ing a marked decline in family flour 
sales at a time when the government 
policy was to increase consumption of 
cereals. 

OPA officials who were questioned re- 
garding the new red point value an- 
nouncement for the next ration period 
beginning in August, say that during 
June there was a marked increase in de- 
mand for butter, lard and shortening in 
areas where meat supplies were short 
or unavailable. In the next ration pe- 
riod, point values for lard and shorten- 
ing have been lowered to 3 and 4 points 
respectively and butter has been in- 
creased from 8 to 10 points per pound, 
reflecting the seasonally declining output 
of dairy products and the more realistic 
rationing of butter. Recently WFA an- 
nounced that the government “set aside” 
requirements for butter would be re- 
duced from 50% to 40% of creamery 


MINIATURE WHEAT CROP 
CUT BY REAPER 


TecUMSEH, MicH.—An acre of 
“Dynamic Kernels,” originally the 
world’s smallest wheat field, has 
been harvested here for the third 
time. The crop was cut by Har- 
mon Russ, 93-year-old resident of 
Adrian, who operated a horse-drawn 
reaper, first used before the Civil 
War. The self-rake device was fur- 
nished by Henry Ford’s Edison In- 
stitute at Dearborn. 

The harvesting of the grain was 
part of a six-year experiment con- 
ducted by Perry M. Hayden, presi- 
dent of the Hayden Flour Mills, and 
the Tecumseh Friends Church. In 
1940 Mr. Hayden conceived the idea 
of planting one kernel of wheat, giv- 
ing a tenth of the yield to the church 
and replanting the increase for a 
period of six years. It was decided, 
however, to start with a cubic inch 
of grain—360 kernels—which was 
planted on a plot of ground, 4x8 ft, 
owned by Mr. Ford. The 1941 crop 
was cut by sickle and threshed by 
carpet beaters. It produced one 
shock of wheat. The second crop 
yielded 28 shocks and was cut by 
cradle. 

The wheat has been harvested, 
tithed and replanted according to 
plan. It is estimated that, ‘with fair 
increase, three sections of land will 
be needed for the sixth crop of 
“Dynamic Kernels,” as the miniature 
wheat field has come to be known. 





Ener 





production. Reduction of the govern- 
ment requirements was caused by the 
butter production decline and the fact 
that butter stocks now held are adquate 
to meet immediate government needs. At 
the time of the price roll back in butter, 
the government agency purchased stocks 
offered to it at the old OPA ceiling. 

While the present dislocation of sup- 
ply of meat acts to aid the milling in- 
dustry, insofar as consumers purchase 
cooking oil, shortening and lard when 
meats are not available, this development 
points up the defects of the OPA system 
of including many commoditities under a 
single ration stamp. Unnatural controls 
such as rationing create a whole train of 
troubles when the supply factors become 
unbalanced. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADD STARS TO W & T FLAGS 
FOR MAINTAINING RECORD 


A continued level of outstanding pro- 
duction achievement has earned for both 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., and Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Products, Inc., the addi- 
tion of the star to their two previous 
Army-Navy “E” awards. 





In notifying these companies on July 
17 of the new award, Robert P. Patter- 
son, Undersecretary of War, extended 
his congratulations to the men and 
women of both organiations for having 
“continued to maintain the high standard 
which you previously set.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR IN RELIEF SHIPMENTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C. (Special) —Undis- 
closed quantities of American flour were 
included in the 6,200 tons of essential 
foods reaching the French islands of 
Martinique and Guadeloupe to relieve 
distressed conditions, Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministrator Stettinius has announced. 
Distribution is through local importers 
and retailers. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
THREE INDIANA ELEVATORS SOLD 
Union Ciry, Inp.—Three grain ele- 

vators belonging to the Pierce Elevator 

Co., which has been engaged in business 

here since 1875, have been sold at re- 

ceiver’s sale. Two elevators here were 
purchased by M. A. Thomas, of Union 

City, and O. L. Ross, of Greenville, 

Ohio. The elevator at Harrisville was 

sold to the United Grain Co., of York- 

shire, Ohio. Sales will be submitted to 
the circuit court at Winchester, Ind., 
for approval. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States July 
24, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 


Baltimore 62.00% 927 
Serer ee 1,666 $2 > ee 
er 3,192 301 111 670 
Ae ee ee as we 338 
New York ...... 704 
BEE. 2 anv nee 394 
Philadelphia .... 1,241 + as .* 
BEER. ccwecccess 272 326 “% 805 
- ePeeeee 8,396 627 111 1,813 
July 17, 1943 .... 12,333 288 ‘s 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 24, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— -Shipments- 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Minneapolis ... see --- 14,280 10,400 
Kansas City .. 1,100 1,950 5,950 4,975 
Philadelphia .. 280 480 can “ae 
Milwaukee .... 380 60 3,560 3,840 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended July 24, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis .. 138 106 105 87 25 536 
eo ere 3 93 77 124 47 178 
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Robert M. Nicol 


..» heads Scottish flour men... 


Robert M. Nicol, director, Robert Neill, 
Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, has been chosen 
president of the Scottish Flour Importers 
Association, of which he served as chief 
executive several years ago. Andrew 
Taylor, Andrew Taylor & Co., Ltd., was 
elected vice president, and R. Ralston 
Ness, secretary. 

The World War temporarily at least, 
interrupted the entrance into the milling 
industry of a member of the fourth gen- 
eration of the Urban family, who instead 
has entered the Navy until “it is over 


enhondl & 


INSURANCE DINNER 

George A. Breon, Kansas City pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer, entertained the 
board of the Western Mill Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. at dinner at the Kansas 
City Club July 21 after the sixtieth semi- 
annual meeting. Mr. Breon is a new 
director. Ward Magill, Kansas Milling 
Co,, Wichita, C. C. Kelly, William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, and James C. 
Lysle, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, were the millers present. At the 
meeting President R. M. Rogers re- 
ported gains in assets and reserve. 


ON HOME GROUNDS 

John H, Bailey, National Biscuit Co., 
New York, formerly manager of the 
National Mill, Toledo, was in Toledo one 
day last week for a visit at the local 
office. 
WILLIS HELM A SPEAKER 

Willis C. Helm, vice president of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. and president 
of the Millers National Federation, 
talked on the rise and decline of the 
milling industry in Minneapolis at a 
meeting of the Business Forum, July 28. 


HOME FROM CAPITAL 


Herman Steen, of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, has returned from 
a trip to Washington. 


MILLERS IN NASHVILLE 


R. H. Drake, of Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
Evansville, Ind; T. J, Duncan, of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co; J. Dowerman, 


Ensign Henry C. Urban 
. milling geneology interrupted . . 


over there.” He is Ensign Henry C. Ur- 
ban, a graduate of Yale. A short time 
ago he finished his training as a midship- 
The fourth generation Urbans are 
nonpartisan as to the armed services 
Ensign Urban’s older broth- 
er, Captain George P. Urban, Jr., is an 
officer in the Army, He, too, is a gradu- 
ate of Yale. While the sons are at war, 
and the father is busy at the mill, Mrs. 
George Urban is more than doing her 
bit by working as one of the volunteer 
hostesses at the armed forces induction 


man. 


in this war. 


of the International Milling Co; C, A. 
Barrows, southeastern sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., and Earl 
Fuqua, of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., called on the Nashville Flour trade 
within the past week. 


WESTERN MILLER IN CHICAGO 
Frank Viault, president of the Cali- 
fornia Milling Corp., visited the office of 
the Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
last week, 
FROM THE COAST 
A recent visitor in Oklahoma City was 
E. O. Boyer, San Francisco, vice presi- 
dent of, General Mills, Inc., in the west- 
ern division, who spent a day in confer- 
ence with company officials. 


WATCHES ENRICHMENT 


Allen R. Cornelius, Nashville, secre- 
tary of the Self-Rising Flour Institute, 


Thomas J. Totushek 
. appointed Cargill editor . . 


station through which thousands of young 
men in western New York have entered 
one of the four services. 


Thomas J. Totushek, a member of 
Cargill, Inc., for the last 20 years, suc- 
ceeds T. R. Shaw as editor of the Car- 
gill Crop Bulletin. Mr. Shaw, founder 
of the bulletin, retired July 1 after 40 
years with Cargill. Company officials 
say they believe Mr. Totushek’s back- 
ground and training in both the actual 
operation of the grain business and sta- 
tistical research have given him excep- 





Inc., was in Washington, D. C., to at- 
tend a meeting on the compulsory en- 
richment program. 


FROM THE WEST 

P. J. McKenney, president of the 
Globe Mills division of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., with headquarters in 
Los Angeles, Cal,, is in Minneapolis. 


CONV ALESCING 

W. Coburn Sweet, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative of the Red Wing (Minn.) 
Milling Co., is convalescing at his home 
from a recent illness. 


BROKEN LEG 


Mrs. W. P. Craig, whose husband op- 
erates the Atlanta, Ga., flour brokerage 
firm of W. P. Craig & Co., broke her 
leg in three places on July 22 when she 
slipped on a rug in her home. Mrs. 
Craig has assisted her husband in his 





Grocers to Spotlight Blour in Gall 


Flour and flour products will be top- 
rated in a nation-wide promotion of 
grain foods sponsored by the National 
Association of Retail Grocers and gov- 
ernment agencies during the last two 
weeks of September, the Millers Nation- 
al Federation The theme 
for the campaign is “Grain Foods are 
Grand Foods.” Special bulletins, adver- 
tising and promotional material will be 


announces, 


placed in the hands of retailers, bakers, 
restaurants and other food distributors. 
Promotional material will be supplied 
to all news agencies. This is a campaign 
which mills can participate in with ad- 
vantage, the federation points out. 
Wheat Flour Institute will co-operate 
with news agencies by supplying pic- 


tures, recipes and educational material, 


on flour uses. 


The - 


Donald L, Olsen 
. @ first class private in Africa. . 


tional preparation for his new work. He 
will continue also as head of statistical 
research, 

Donald L. Olsen is the son of Leslie 
R. Olsen, director of products control 
for the International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. Donald is a private, first-class, 
attached to the headquarters military 
railroad service, and is stationed at pres- 
ent in Algiers, North Africa. 
listment, he was at the University of 


Before en- 


Minnesota, studying cereal chemistry. 


office the past few months, since the 
shortage of help. 


OPERATION 


W. J. Reichert, president, Reichert 
Milling Co., Freeburg, Ill., was recently 
operated on at the St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, Belleville, Ill. 


STARTS WITH CONVENTION 


L. V. Mika, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., attended a bakers’ convention at 
Columbus, Ohio, after which he will call 
on the trade in his territory. 


DAUGHTER MARRIED 


Mr. and Mrs. S. O. Powell have an- 
nounced the marriage of their daughter, 
Martha Claire, to Ensign George S. 
Beckham. Mr. Powell is bulk sales man- 
ager, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


AT HOME OFFICE 


Fred Quigley, manager of the Boston 
office of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
and R. S. Hjelmseth, manager of the 
Pittsburgh office, were Minneapolis vis- 
itors this week. 


EXECUTIVES AT PLANT 


E. P. Mitchell, president, T. A. O’Sul- 
livan, manager of the grain department, 
_ and W. H, Thompson, superintendent of 
operations, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, spent a few days at the 
company’s St. Louis plant, the Valier 
& Spies Milling Co. 
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Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Patterson, of Kan- 
sas City, are at Brooks Field, Texas, this 
week to witness the presentation of flyer’s 
wings to their son, Lieutenant R. M. 
Patterson. Young Mr. Patterson, fol- 
lowing his graduation from New Mexico 
Military Academy, Roswell, N. M., en- 
listed in the air force Feb, 10, 1942. Mr. 
Patterson, Sr., is widely known among 
millers and bakers through his long-time 
association with the Campbell-Taggart 
company. 








* 


Back near home is Lieutenant Fred 
Wolf, of the navy. The president of the 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, 
has been assigned to duty at the Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, Naval Air Station, His 
family will join him in Hutchinson after 
spending the summer in _ Colorado 
Springs, Lieutenant Wolf has been sta- 
tioned at Blacksburg, Va., for several 
months. 

* 


Kenneth Schneider, son of J. H. 
Schneider, owner of the Home Bakery, 
Des Moines, Iowa, has graduated from 
the naval air training center at Corpus 
Christi, Texas, and has been commis- 
sioned an ensign in the naval reserve 
and received his wings. He has gone 
for further training to Daytona Beach, 
Fla. Another son, Robert J., who en- 
tered the army last fall, recently has 
finished training at the Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


* 


Dr. Charles R. Forrester, son of 
George R. Forrester, ex-president of the 
Toledo Board of Trade, has been made 
Lieutenant Commander, Flight Surgeon, 
and is now stationed at Bunker Hill, 
near Peru, Ind. He was on Midway and 
went through that celebrated battle. 
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MRS. ROSA SOSLAND 

Mrs. Rosa Sosland, mother of the pub- 
lishers of The Southwestern Miller, died 
at her home in Kansas City July 22 fol- 
lowing an illness of several months due 
to the infirmities of her 80 years. Mrs. 
Sosland’s husband, a scholar and teacher, 
came to America from Russia before 
the turn of the century and located in 
Kansas City. Later his wife and three 
sons followed, and the family home has 
since been in Kansas City. Four of the 
Sons are associated in the publication 
of The Southwestern Miller and also 
operate an extensive printing and en- 
velope business. Another son, Lieutenant 
Hymie J. Sosland, is assistant to Harvey 
J. Owens in the purchase of flour and 


other commodities for the army at Chi- 
cago, 


JOSEPH D. CAULEY 

Joseph D. Cauley, 49, widely known in 
bakery circles, and for many years man- 
ager of Lang’s Bakery, Inc., Buffalo, as 
well as part owner of the Rhodes Bakery 
in Olean, N. Y., died July 23, at Weston 


Mills, N. Y., where he has lived since 
April, 1942. He is a brother of Thomas 
P. Cauley, president of the Danahy- 
Faxon Stores, Inc., a large chain grocery 
organization. 


WILLIAM HOWARD MITCHELL, JR 


William Howard Mitchell, Jr., widely 
known in New England feed and grain 
circles, died of a heart attack on July 
22, at his summer residence in Chesham, 
N. H. He had conducted his own bro- 
kerage business in Boston for 20 years. 
He was born in 1892, at Melrose, Mass., 
and had lived there all his life. 


DANIEL W. OGIN 

Daniel W. Ogin, of Minneapolis, a 
retired oiler employed by the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., from 1917 to 1942, died 
July 22. His father, Henry Ogin, a 
Civil War veteran, came to Minnesota 
in the 1850’s and was one of the first 
settlers in the Lake Minnetonka district, 


JOSEPH TAGGART 


Joseph Taggart, for many years as- 
sociated with the Taggart Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, purchased by the Conti- 
nental Baking Co. in 1924, died recently 
at Altadena, Cal. He was 89 years old. 


F, VERNON ALGER 

F. Vernon Alger, for many years as- 
sistant to the sales manager for the 
Sperry Flour Co. at Tacoma, Wash., died 
July 21 after a brief illness. 
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J. W. HINES NAMED BAKERY 
LIAISON OFFICIAL BY FDA 


Cuicaco, Itt.—John (Jack) W. Hines 
has been appointed by E. O. Pollock, 
regional administrator of the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, Chicago, to 
handle educational matters pertaining to 
the Bakery Products Order—FDO No. 
1. Mr. Hines will serve as liaison man 
between the FDA and the baking indus- 
try. His long experience in the baking 
business and his wide acquaintance 
among members of the industry are ex- 
pected to prove valuable to both the 
baking industry and the government in 
the administration of the bakery prod- 
ucts order. Mr. Hines’ office is in the 
Regional Headquarters of FDA at 5 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Mr. Hines had his first experience 
with the baking industry in 1898 in 
Cuba, when he acted as negotiator for 
the government in exchanging flour with 
local Cuban bakers for native bread. In 
1903 Mr. Hines became a salesman for 
the Ward Baking Co. and in 1905 was 
made a route foreman. His progress 
was swift and in 1915 he became plant 
manager, later district manager, and 
finally was named executive vice presi- 
dent. Later Mr. Hines was a vice presi- 
dent of Purity Bakeries Corp. for six 
years. 

Mr. Hines retired from active business 
in 1940. During the latter part of 1942 
and early 1943 he served as secretary 
of the Chicago bakers’ salvage commit- 
tee and helped to gather a large amount 
of scrap material for the WPB. He also 
served as chairman of the baking in- 
dustry committee in the recent Red 
Cross War Fund Drive, and was instru- 
mental in raising over $30,000 for this 
worthy cause. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHITE HOUSE MENUS 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—(Special)—Lean- 
er meals have been decided upon for the 
duration in the White House, but cereal 
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‘158, the first number in the draft. 


products are not missing at any of the 
dinners and other services in the Presi- 
dent’s, household, accoraing to Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Nesbit, the Roosevelt housekeeper, 
who was interviewed by Virginia Pasley, 
a Washington newspaper writer. Mrs. 
Nesbit’s menus include dry rolls for 
lunch and dinner; toast and French pan- 
cakes are luncheon alternatives. Cheese 
and crackers sometimes take the place 
of cake and pie at the dinner meal, ac- 
cording to Miss Pasley. 
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AL STILLMAKER DIES 


—<— 


General Mills Bakery Service Represen- 
tative Widely Known in 
Baking Industry 


Cuicaco, ILtt.—Al Stillmaker, 62, bak- 
ery service representative for General 
Mills, Inc., died recently at Rochester, 
Minn., where he had undergone an opera- 
tion at the Mayo Clinic a few days be- 
fore, 

Well known to a host of bakers and 
allied tradesmen throughout the country, 
Mr. Stillmaker was born in Detroit. He 
joined the General Mills organization in 
1932. Previously, in partnership with 
Cleve Carney, he operated a_ baking 
school in Chicago from 1928 to 1931, and 
later was with the General Foods Corp. 
At one time, he was in charge of baking 
for The Fair, Chicago department store. 

For several years, from 1929 to 1938, 
Mr. Stillmaker was a regular contributor 
to Tue American Baker, published by 
The Miller Publishing Co., writing 
monthly articles on bakery production 
and formula suggestions. 

Burial was at Racine, Wis., where he 
maintained his home, 





* RAPID PROGRESS’ xk 





Recently promoted from first lieuten- 


ant to captain, William L. Spencer, son 
of O. L. Spencer, manager of the Cleve- 
land Division of Montana Flour Mills 
Co., has made phenomenal progress in 
the U. S. Army since his enlistment as a 
private in 1940 the day after he drew 
He is 
with the 4th Armored Division at Camp 
Bowie, Texas. 





The Late Edward J. Dugan 


EDWARD J. DUGAN IS DEAD 


—<>— 


Was Partner for Six Decades in One of 
the Largest Bakeries in 
the East 


Edward J. Dugan, 83, treasurer of 
Dugan Bros., Inc., New York City, died 
at his home in Queens, July 19. About 
60 years ago he became a partner in the 
business of his brother, the late David 
H. Dugan, founder of the organization 
which became one of the largest bakeries 
in the East. 

The company originated as a small 
store in Brooklyn, an advancement from 
a pusheart business operated by David 
Dugan since 1878. Today’s network of 
bakeries includes plants in Queens Vil- 
lage, Queens; in Nassau County, Rich- 
mond Hill; Mount Vernon; Commack, 
N. Y; White Plains; Bridgeport, Conn., 
and New York City. 

In 1932 the original Dugan Bros., Inc., 
was divided into two companies, Dugan 
Bros. of New Jersey, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Newark, and the New York 
Dugan Bors., Inc., with its offices in 
Brooklyn. The firm also operates a 
poultry farm at North Caldwell, N. J, 

Edward J. Dugan is survived by his 
wife, two sons and four daughters. 
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UPDIKE ELEVATORS SOLD 

TO CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 

Councy. Buurrs, Iowa.—Elevators be- 
longing to the Updike Co., located at 
Webster City, Cushing, Audubon, Arthur 
and Oto, Iowa, along with others located 
in Nebraska and South Dakota, have 
been sold to the Continental Grain Co., 
according to an announcement by Nelson 
B. Updike, who has been in the country 
elevator business 30 years. He retains 
the Omaha business and the 2,700,000-bu 
Northwestern Elevator located here. 
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FLOUR SIEVE CURB RELAXED 

Wasuincton, D, C.—Flour sieves, 
prohibited in their use of metal since 
Nov. 17, 1942, may now contain 35% of 
the amount of metal used during the 
corresponding quarter of the base period, 
the year ended June 30, 1941. This per- 
mission to produce metal sieves was an- 
nounced by the WPB in an amendment 
to general order L-30-d, effective July 
17, 1943, 
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Enrich Heari 
nrichment Mearing 
(Continued from page 10.) 
by the necessary difference in price as 


compared with unenriched, this handi- 


cap has been successfully overcome by 
the merchandising ability of the miller. 
Doubling this handicap, plus the color 


from riboflavin, will inevitably create 


a very real commercial disadvantage for 
for the first 
began, unenriched 


enriched and time 
the 


will have an advantage of impor- 


flour, 
since program 
flour 
tance. That is why it is so necessary 
from a_ practical that all 
family flour to be required to be en- 


standpoint 


riched when the new standards of enrich- 
ment go into effect. In my opinion, the 
most practical way of handling the ef- 
fective date is for an agreement to be 
worked out between War Food Adminis- 
tration and Food and Drug Administra- 
tion.” 

in connection with the proposed order 
Mr. Steen 


pointed out that there is no provision 


in regard to bakery flour, 
for converting contracts for unenriched 


flour into contracts for enriched flour 
and that the miller’s margin on bakery 
flour is substantially less per barrel on 
the average than the cost of enrichment. 
The miller cannot absorb this additional 
cost, he declared. 

“If it is determined to go ahead with 
the enrichment of bakery flour,” he said, 
“the unfilled contracts problem can be 
the 


order could provide that the additional 


met in either of two ways: first, 
flour on 
shall 
There 


is an abundance of precedents for such 


cost of furnishing enriched 


contracts calling for unenriched 


be added to the contract price. 
a provision, It has appeared in many 
federal statutes and orders, and it would 
be proper to use it in the present in- 
stance. The second method of meeting 
this situation would be to defer the effec- 
live date of the enrichment order. If 
this course is followed, the very mini- 
mum period before the order becomes 
effective on bakery flour must be_ six 
months, Even at the end of six months 
the mill would have some old orders on 
its books unfilled, but at least the great 
bulk of his goods would have been de- 
livered by that time. No corresponding 
problem arises in the case of family 
flour, as that commodity is seldom sold 
tor periods longer than 90 days and in 
any event the goods are delivered over 
much shorter periods than 
flour.” 


is bakery 


Allen Cornelius, secretary of the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute, of Nashville, ob- 
jected to enrichment of flour at the mill, 
declaring the proposed order should not 
be made mandatory, as it would have 
a disastrous effect upon secondary proc- 
essors and blenders. 

Ida Fisher, home service director of the 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange, told 
of experiments conducted on rats, which 
fattened more on 
bread than enriched. 


she said unenriched 
Her remarkably 
novel statement brought requests from 
the floor for more details of the experi- 
ments conducted. 

Mrs. Caroline De Caux, representing 
the CLO, and John M. Baer, appearing for 
the A. F. of L., urged more educational 
activity on the part of the government 
and industry to acquaint workers with 
the value of additional nutrients in baked 
products, but warned that no increase 
in price to the laboring men and women 
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should accompany any enrichment pro- 
gram. 

The universal enrichment of family 
flour was favored by Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
secretary of the Soft Wheat Millers As- 
cited the fact that his 
the first in the field of 
adding enrichment ingredients to their 
product, 


rociation, who 


members were 


The American Bakers Association had 
their chief spokesmen—Ralph D. Ward, 
Gerard R. Williams and John T. Mc- 
Carthy—describe the job which the bak- 
ers were doing on a_ voluntary 
basis, and each was opposed to the pro- 
posal of mill enrichment of all flours. 

The views of the Baking Industry Ad- 
visory Committee were 
Gerard R. Williams. 

“The members of this committee,” he 


now 


presented by 


said “approve of the objectives of the 
enrichment program. Bakers may point 
with pride to the fact the representatives 
of the baking industry favored the adop- 
tion of higher levels of enrichment of 
bread with riboflavin, niacin 
and iron, as proposed by 


thiamine, 
government 
representatives at public hearings con- 
ducted recently under the auspices of the 
Food and The 
committee is in full accord with the opin- 
ion that all soft rolls and bread, other 
than whole wheat rolls and bread, could 
well be enriched to levels that would be 
attained by the use of enriched flour in 
their conditions of 
With the view 
to attaining this objective by methods 
that would accomplish the purpose with 
the least the ultimate con- 
sumer the believes that the 
Food Distribution Administration might 
well consider revision of its orders per- 


Drug Administration. 


production, under 
good bakery practice. 


expense to 
committee 


taining to enriched bread.” 

“The committee,” he said, “desires to 
point that of the three common 
methods that have been developed for the 
enrichment of bakery products, namely, 

A. the use of enriched flour, 

B. the use of enriched yeast, 

C. the enrichment tablets by 
the baker, 


out 


use of 


different bakers may find one of these 
methods preferable to others. Further, 
at different times, developments in mill- 
ing, baking or vitamin manufacture may 
lead a baker to change from one to 
another method that has proved to be 
more economical or otherwise more satis- 
factory. ‘The committee therefore agrees 
that the methods of enrichment of bakery 
preducts be kept optional believing that 
this policy will serve the interests of the 
public.” 

It was Mr, Williams’ personal opinion 
that the baking industry is now ready 
“to enrich all 
and 
bread!” 


other white bread, rolls 


specialty breads—yes, even rye 
The American Bakers Association has 
McCarthy, 
president, who mentioned several non- 


as its spokesman, John T. 


beneficial effects of the proposed man- 
datory enrichment plan, In his state- 
ment he declared that he was in favor 
of the “enrichment program and_ the 
mandatory enrichment of all bakery 
products which are reasonably capable of 
delivering to the ultimate consumer a 
substantial amount of vitamins. I am 
interested in it,” he said, “as a perma- 
nent program rather than as a wartime 
program only. I am opposed to the 
development of this program in its next 
step solely through the mandatory en- 
richment of flour. We do not yet have 
evidence that this proposed method is 
the best procedure for the public. There 


is reason to believe that the use of en- 
riched flour is not at present the cheap- 
est method of enrichment. There is evi- 
dence that it is the most expensive meth- 
od and one which in some instances in- 
volves a wastage of such factors as are 
readily destroyed, such as thiamine. The 
baking industry can be proud of its 
accomplishments in the enrichment pro- 
gram. Why should there be a change 
in methods at this time?” 

“There are three generally used meth- 
ods of enrichment, namely, tablets, yeast 
and flour,” he pointed out. “It is esti- 
mated that 65% of all the enriched 
bakery products are enriched in the 
dough stage through the use of tablets 
and the 30% are enriched through the 
use of yeast, leaving approximately 5% 
to be enriched through the use of en- 
riched flour. It can be seen, therefore, 
that the proposal disrupts usual bakery 
procedure. ‘These methods didn’t just 
happen; they were evolved by study 
and by research.” 

Miss Fisher’s observations were an- 
swered by Dr. Franklin C. Bing, of the 
American Institute of Baking, while 
George Faunce, of Continental Baking 
Co., opposed any mandatory government- 
al order. 

An exchange between Ralph D. Ward 
and Dr. E. M. Nelson, of Food and 
Drug Administration, brought out the 
fact that if the government ordered flour 
enriched at the mill, the Food and Drug 
Administration would pay no attention 
to the baker, but will hold the miller 
solely responsible. 

Dr. Norman Jolliffe, of the subcom- 
mittee on medical nutrition of the Na- 
tional Research Council, told of experi- 
ments at Bellevue Hospital, New York 
City, where he said that 20% of the in- 
mates had beri-beri and 4% had pel- 
lagra, and after taking vitamins and 
minerals the reduction in beri-beri pa- 
tients was three fourths, while one third 
of the pellagra cases were cleared up; 
attributable, he said, to enriching in- 
gredients in their diet. He said he fa- 
vored enrichment of bread, but ° indi- 
cated that the bakers should be permit- 
ted to do it as they have been doing. 

Among the witnesses introduced on the 
baker side were Dr. Robert S, Harris, 
technical consultant of General Baking 
Co., who said that flour lost some of its 
vitamin content in storage, with a sav- 
ing by using enrichment in the dough. 
He added that there had been a 75% 
compliance on the voluntary basis, and 
urged that more time be given to attain 
100% compliance without a compulsion 
order. 

Dr. Charles Hoffman, of Ward Baking 
Co., approved the enrichment program, 
but opposed a mandatory order that 
flour should be enriched at the mill. He 
said institutional users, restaurants, etc., 
could be reached through a_ separate 
order, and urged that bread technologists 
be given freedom in developing “better 
and cheaper enrichment methods.” 

Favoring any plan that would promote 
the welfare of the public, Dr. Charles 
Frey, of Standard Brands, Inc., told of 
developments in enrichment tablets, and 
added that research was now producing 
riboflavin in yeast. Oscar Skovholt, of 
Quality Bakers of America, Inc., was 
100% for an order on an optional basis, 
rather than mandatory. He said the 
extra cost was an important factor, and 
said compulsory enrichment at the mill 
removed the incentive of bakers to use 
milk and riboflavin. 

Frank Jungewaelter, secretary of the 
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HELP PROBLEM PLAGUES 
FLOUR MILLERS 


* 


Wicuita, Kansas.—Flour millers 
report a scarcity of help to handle 
the flour and load it on the cars. 
One mill reported sales were 125%, 
directions 125% and operations 85% 
of capacity. “Just lack of help,” ex. 


plained the sales manager. 





Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
pointed out that the small baker does 
not understand the complexity of numer- 
ous rules and regulations, and that the 
vitamin loss in wafer-like products was 
high, and enrichment at the mill would 
add expense to the small baker. 

P. Val. Kolb, of Winthrop Chemical 
Co., Inc., and B. J. Navitie, of National 
Biscuit Co., favored an optional order, 
the former pointing out that the cost 
of tablets was being reduced, and the 
latter saying that the variation in the 
production of vitamins due to develop- 
ment should be encouraged. 

Patiently listening to the mass of tes- 
timony, Dr. Sherwood, the chief assistant 
of Dr. Wilder, an industry member now 
giving his full time to the government, 
terminated the hearing with a summing 
up of the end-use of enriched flour, in 
this way: 

“Forty million barrels go into white 
bread, 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 go into spe- 
cialties, 3,000,000 to 4,000 000 into rolls 
and buns; 3,000 .000 to 4,000,000 into cakes 
and doughnuts; 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
into biscuits, crackers and pretzels. This 
leaves approximately 21,000,000 bbls of 
unenriched flour used by institutions, 
etc., of the 40,000,000 bbls used a year. 
Three quarters of the total use of en- 
richment ingredients is now accomplished 
by voluntary means; leaving one fourth 
of the enrichment program outside. FDA 
wants to cover this gap.” 

In announcing that 14 days would be 
given for the filing of briefs or other 
statements, Chairman Smith thanked the 
participants in supplying their views, 
and said that the government is deeeply 
concerned with the purpose of its enrich- 
ment program, and desired the final 
decision to be one that would provide 
the most effective method of improving 
the total diet of the nation. Briefs 
should be addressed to S, R. Smith, 
Food Distribution Administration, 324 
West Wing, Administration Building. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
BD. ©. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THIAMINE PRICE LOWERED 
AGAIN TO 29c PER GRAM 


Effective July 27, the price of thiamine 
hydrochloride has been reduced by 
chemical manufacturers to $290 per kilo 
(2.2 Ibs), equivalent to 29¢ gram, in 100- 
gram lots or more. The new price repre- 
sents a reduction of $30 per kilo. 

This is the latest in a long series ot 
price reductions in this product, pu! 
into effect when volume increases made 
them possible. Early in 1941, thiamine 





hydrochloride sold for 80c gram. 

The price of niacin, another ingredient 
of enrichment, also was lowered recently 
by $1 per kilo. The new niacin price is 
$10.20 per kilo. At the same time niacin- 
amide was lowered 75c to $14.45 per kilo. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
POLAR BEAR 


will help you win your share 
of the steadily mounting de- 
mand for flour to produce 
baked substitutes for rationed 
foods. 


if 
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Accommodating itself to wartime regulations, ceilings and every kind 
of essential restraint, this organization continues to give its milling 


wheat customers faithful, experienced and painstaking service. 





F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board @ We offer nearl 

FRANK A. THEIS, President “ yom Sear 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer : 

A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
J. L.. YOUNG 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














Cfor more than 40 Years Millers of Quality Cflours 


INGOLD WINONA 


FLOUR FLOUR 


These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. | Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKET 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: One large order 
ern chain baker and another to 
Middle West brought percentage of sales in 
the Southwest to 143, compared with 144% 
the previous week and 65% a year ago. 
The large orders, possibly amounting to 
more than 500,000 bbls, were sold in the 
middle of the week, otherwise a dull period. 
The bookings are for well uhead, with 
bakers determined to cover themselves well 
in the face of the shortages facing them 
in other lines. Backlogs are heavy, possibly 
heavier than usual at this time of the 


to an east- 
one in the 


25% 
year. 

Most of the 
ing industry, 
not snapped 


the bak- 
still has 
It ap- 


is from 
family business 
out of the doldrums. 
pears that not until fall will family busi- 
ness work back to its former volume, and 
even then shortening will be a limiting fac- 
tor. 


big buying 


as 


Export business is dead and will remain 
so until a new subsidy scheme is devel- 
oped or milling-in-bond is started in this 
area. Operations are average. Clears are 
sumewhat more plentiful. 

Quotations July 24: established brands 
family flour $3.80@4, bakers short patents 
$3.10@3.25, 95% $3.05@3.20, straight $3@ 
3.10, first clear $2.50@2.80, second clear 
$2.45@2.60, low grade §$2.30@2.40 (clears 
quoted bulk). 


or 
tic business 
and 5 dull. 
Wichita: 


6 reported domes- 


fair, 2 quiet, 4 slow 


the mills reporting, 
active, 12 


Sales from 100 to 125%, direc- 
tions from 100 to 125%, mills operating 
from 85 to 100%; quotations steady, 

Hutchinson: Fairly active inquiry 
ductive of moderately light business, 
eraging under capacity. Buyers’ 


pro- 
av- 
ideas too 


often out of line. Shipping directions press- 
ing. 

Salina: The demand oniy fair, with prices 
8@6c cwt higher than week ago; shipping 
directions are lagging. 

Fort Worth: Flour demand dropped off in 


the third week of July, and sales probably 
averaged no more than 40 or 50% of ca- 
pacity, with family flour predominating; 
percentage of family flour in total sales is 
definitely picking up. Most bakers appear 
to have covered on the recent spurt of that 
class of buying, though a few good-sized 
orders are still in the offing. Wheat prices 
have reached a level where there is no 
inducement to push bakery sales. Some 
mills are running about full capacity, but 
average probably around 70% Prices up 
about 5c per cwt; quotations per sack (cwt) 
July 24: family flour, 50s; extra high patent 
$3.95@4.35, high patent $3.70@4.10; stand- 
ard bakers, 100's, 44% or less ash, $3.46; 
first clears, 100's, $2.80@3, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Omaha: Mills 
50 to 300% of capacity for the week end- 
ing July 24. Shipping directions are im- 
proving. Prices unchanged. Quotations per 
sack (cewt) July 24: family fancy $3.80, fam- 
ily standard $3.45, bakers short $3.35, bakers 
standard $3.30. 





report sales ranging from 


nately, 
demand 


and 
lags, 


as 
some 


is usually 
processors 


the case, when 


lose 


costs and are inclined to shade prices. 


Were it not for government business, mills 
time running 


would have a difficult 
days, because shipping 
tirely out of line 


these 
directions are en- 


with business on books. 


Business done last week by spring wheat 


milling 


companies 


equaled 


89% of their 


capacity, compared with 55% a week earlier 


and 53% 


a year ago, 


Quotations per sack (cwt) July 27: estab- 


lished 


brands 


short 


patents 


$3.40@3.43, 


spring first patent $3.35@3.38, standard pat- 


ent $3.25@3.29, fancy 


clear 
whole 


indicate 
and two 


120-day 
spotted; 


$3.10@3.13, 
wheat $3. 
Interior mills, including Duluth: 
booked 
last week, mostly in single 
three 


that 
of business early 

and 
shipment; 
some 





mills 


clear $3.28@3.33, first 


car 


no 


second 
2@3.37 


big 
mills getting 


clear $2.58@2.63, 


a fair volume 
lots, 


lots; 
all 


for 60- to 
directions 
they need, 


while others report sharp falling off in vol- 


ume. 
production 
demand, 


Chicago: 
improvement 
small 


and in 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, 


July 21 
July 22 
July 23 


July 24 
July 26 


July 27 
July 21 


July 22 
July 23 


July 
July 
July 








July 24 
July 26 
July 27 
July 21 
July 22 
July 23 
July 24 
July 26 
July 27 


All 


is 


agree, 


The 


lots 


last week, 


however, 
entirely 


that millfeed 


inadequate to meet 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
flour 


business showed an 


and 


with sales scattered 


a few good sized 


sight of 


Reports 


sales ranging from 1,000 to 5,000 bbls. 
Directions also fairly good, and the majority 
of quotations remain at the ceiling prices. 
Family flour shows a slight pick-up in buy- 
ing interest and better business is being 
looked forward to within a few weeks, and 
deliveries are good. Quotations per sack 
(ewt) July 24: spring top $3.35@3.59, stand- 
ard patent $3.25@3.48, first clear $3.10@3.51, 


second clear $2, family flour $4.42@4.50; 
hard winter short patent $3.35@3.59, 95% 
patent $3.22@3.42, first clear $2.83@3.24; 


soft winter short patent $3.83@4.59, stand- 
ard patent $3.72@4.28, first clear $3.37@3.57. 

Toledo: A very unusual and ~peculiar 
situation exists at Toledo which may be 
more or less typical of many other points 
in the soft wheat milling section. It found 
reflection and expression last week in a bid 
for No. 2 red wheat, 26c rate points to 
New York, of 21c over the Chicago Sep- 
tember future, and one miller was. doubt- 
ful about the wisdom of bidding under the 
circumstances and declared that it would 
not do any good. The bid July 23 had 
worked to $1.68, which was 22%c over the 
close of Chicago September. 

Some of the millers are of the opinion 
that bidding these high premiums right off 
at the start of the crop will not induce 
selling but encourage the farmers and 
grain trade to hold their wheat off the mar- 
ket, put it in loan or hold it for advances— 
whichever is higher and most advantageous. 
The’ situation is abnormal. Meanwhile 
wheat has begun to move, 104 cars being 
received in Toledo July 23, most of it 
grading No. 3 and No. 4, and better quality 
than might be expected in view of fre- 
quent rains and interference with harvest- 
ing. 

St. Louis: Practically no change from last 
week. However, a few large bookings made 
to the cracker and cake trade for 120 days’ 
shipment. Bakers buying little other than 


<> 





<> 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


in cents per bushel: 











EAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis » Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. = Sept. 
-. 186% 137% 144% 145% 137% 138% eoee ecee 0% 140% 
-. 137% 138% 144% 146 138% 139% rer. ‘ 141% 141% 
-- 186% 138% 144% 145% 137% 139 ees Tr 140% 140% 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
+. 137% 140 145% 147% 139 140% s604 owes 140% 141% 
-. 136% 139 143% 145% 137% 138% 138% 139% 
-. 185% 138% 143% 145% 127% 138% sone aan 138% 139% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct, Closed Closed 
cs | ae ee aece sees 134% 107% 108 ee seve 
ee pees 134% 108% 109% 
ee cece vaen esos Bae 109% 110 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
oie aes 135 109% 110% 
4 109 109% 
a - goa 107% 108% pane eave eee 
r —CORN c OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
ee eees cove seen eove eeee sew 69% 67% 63% 62% 
oe 70 68 % 64% 63 
ba: Sate oa aie anaes sotee or 72 69% 65 63% 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
- eses eee 69% 69% 63% 63% 
hs 68 68% 62% 63% 
es 68% 68% 62% 63% 
o_o RYE » 2 FLAXSEED——, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
os 107 106 97 98% 305 297 305 99% 95 
.. 108 106% 97% 99 305 296 305 100 96% 
.. 105% 106% 97% 98% 305 297 305 Ter 101 98% 
Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec, 
.. 105% 107% 97% 99% sie 296% 296% 98% 99% 
.. 103% 105% 96% 98% 297 299 297 98% 99% 
-- 101% 103% 94% 96% 296% 298 296% 98% 99% 
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cake flour. A little family flow reporteq 
as sold. yood demand for strong cle ars, 
otherwise demand off. Jobbers advise very 
little new crop placed on the books. Bak- 
ers taking care of requirements from old 
contracts. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) July 24: soft 
wheat bakers patent (ceiling price) $3.9 
per cwt, cake flour $4.58, straight ¢ v4, 
family soft wheat short patent $4.2 
straight and 95% $4.29, first clear $3. aa 
3.75; hard wheat bakers patent (ceiling 
price) $3.44, family short patent $3.57% 
3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first 
clear $2.68@3.06, spring wheat bakers pat- 
ent, straight and 95% $3.44. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales.on the whole only fair 
although improving and spotted, mostly py 
southwestern mills. Sales of spring wheat 
continue light. Directions form the most 
encouraging part of the picture. Spring 


first clears scarce and prices very firm. In 
the consumer field, there are innumerable 
reports of bakeries having difficulties in 
securing the required labor to produce the 


goods to meet the demand. Foreign trade 
uneventful. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) July 24: spring 
short patent $3.79, spring standard patent 
$3.69, spring first clear $3.53, hard winter 
short patent $3.74, hard winter 95% patent 
$3.64, hard winter first clear $3.50, soft win- 
ter short patent $3.95, soft winter straight 
3.90. 

New York: Following the previous week's 
comparatively active buying, the New York 
flour market is rather quiet. Little activity 
is evidenced by the large bakery buyers, 
but there is a fair volume of business 
booked by the medium-sized bakers and 
some flour jobbers. There is little incentive 
for buyers to make commitments far in 


advance, and most mill representatives 
that present conditions will prevail 
some time to come, 

Quotations per sack (cwt) July 24: 
high glutens $3.84@3.86, standard 
$3.55@3.76, clears $3.50@3.72, 
high glutens $3.62@3.70, standard patents 
$3.55@3.72, clears $3.32@3.55, soft winter 
straights $3.55@3.81. 

Pittsburgh: Sales show improvement, 
with moderate lots of spring wheat and 
hard winter wheat flours being booked, 
principally for prompt and near-by ship- 
ment. Mill agents report numerous inquiries 
indicative of a general move to buy within 
the near future. Shipping directions brisk. 
Baking trade reports excellent demand for 
all bakery products. Family flour demand 
limited, while there is an upward trend in 
the soft winter market, with cake and 
pastry bakers buying liberally; prices large- 


feel 
for 
spring 


patents 
southwestern 


ly nominal. Clears in good demand, al- 
though reported scarce. Quotations per 
sack (cwt) July 24: spring wheat short 
patent $3.75@3.80, straight $3.65@3.68, first 
spring clear $3.44@3.56, hard winter short 
patent $3.67@3.80, straight grade $3.504 
3.59, high gluten $3.64@3.68, first clear 
$3.18@3.49, soft winter bakers short pat- 


ent $4.51@4.64, straight grade $3.44@3.52. 


Philadelphia: The undertone’ generally 
firm, with prices of most grades remaining 
unchanged. There is little or no improve- 
ment to the demand. Business in most 
cases is confined to small lots to take care 
of current necessities. Jobbers and bakers 
show no disposition to operate ahead of 
well assured wants and the price situation 
is more or less nominal. Quotations per 
sack (cwt) July 24: spring wheat short 
patent $3.70@3.80, standard patent $3.10@ 
3.70, first spring clear $3.55@3.60; hard 


winter short patent $3.65@3.75, 95% $3.55@ 
3.60; soft winter straights nominal. 

Boston: New business extremely 
with buyers more price conscious than usual. 
This situation brought about largely be- 
cause of the practice in some quarters of 


spotty, 























accepting business at prices well below tlie 
Oklahoma City: Ranging 50@105%, sales SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS level of current quotations. Results are not 
for state mills averaged 62% Bakers took . : too satisfactory, but the practice does have 
65% of all bookings which were in the Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 4 marked effect on the general competitive 
domestic class. Operation improved and _ load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated —, situation. There is no evidence of any 
averaged 88%. Prices varied and closed Chicago er) oe Kansas City St. Louis round lots being worked, most sales being 
unchanged to 10c higher. Quotations July Bprimge BOAR .ecsccscscsecs $....@40.40 §$... hi i eee $39. 00@ 39. 50 3 un 12. 26 in minimum quantities. Springs and south- 
24 per sack (ewt), delivered Oklahoma Hard winter bran ....... mee oe ¢ ‘ @36. ‘50 acest « westerns share the bulk of the _ business, 
points: hard wheat short patent flour $3.75 Standard middlings* @40. 40 » | @37.75 -@ 39. 90030. ‘50 *.@42. 26 with a slight tendency toward the latter. 
@4.40, soft wheat short patent flour $3.75 Flour middlingst ....... - @ 40.40 oes. @37.75 cvee@ 36.50 39.00 @39.50 --@42.26 Bakers watch with interest the government 
@4.40, standard patent $3.65@4.20, bakers SE. GE 6a ane cek RoR ees : @40.40 eee @87.75 ere Peer +++ @39.50 - @42.26 attempt to have all white flour enriched, 
extra fancy $3.58@3.63, bakers short patent . o and opinion is divided as to its practica- 
$3.50@3.55, bakers standard $3.48@3.53. Gouee toon, ew oe ere ~~ ms H bility. Demand for soft winter pastries s 
THE NORTHWEST Hard winter bran ....... Ae eS OES rr. Sere o@ seve pe greta Wace ee Ba A gale s 
Minneapolis: Modest sales by most spring Soft winter bran ........ -@ -@.... coe @. cee Dooce hte 30 of family flour, presumably for the purpose 
wheat mills. Big buying, however, is still Standard middlings* -@ + @ 45.65 -@4648 ....@.... eee oes of establishing new ceilings. Shipping di- 
deferred. The trade, while acknowledging Flour middlingst ...... ° oe @ieee -»@45.65 --@46.48 ....@.... coe ‘@ 43.30 aie aa diet: a eae L 
. le acknowledging Re “ 4 am : rections are coming in only at a moder 
it will soon have to figure upon fall and ted dog eerveeveccese --@ +++ @45.65 -@46.48 ....@.... cooe@® cee rate. Mill quotations generally unchanged. 
early winter needs, holds back. Millers say “Spring bran Shorts Middlings Quotations per sack (cwt) July 23: spring 
that while they have an unusually big back- > ESET $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 high gluten $3.90@4, short patent $3.824 
log of business on their books, there is qWinnipeg....... ) 28.0 + @29.00 oceell wtse 3.87, standard patent $3.72@3.77, first on ae 
heavy potential buying in sight. Unfortu- *Brown shorts. {Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. $3.62@3.67; southwestern short patent $3.82 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas oy St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore hiladelphi Nashville 
Spring first patent .......... $3.35@ 3.59 $3.35@ 3.39 $....@.... $....@ 3.44 -@ 3.79 $3.84@ 3.86 $....@.... *33.706 3.80 $3. $2@ 3.87 Ss ee ...-@ sees 
Spring standard patent ...... 3.25@ 348  3.27@ 3.30 fe @ 3.44 -@ 3.69 3.55@ 3.76 get ae 3.60@ 3.70 3.72@ 3.77 ....@.... wane 
Spring first clear ........... 3.10@ 3.51 3.12@ 3.15 Oe See @ 3.44 ..@ 3.53 3.50@ 3.72 me “at 3.55@ 3.60 3.62@ 3.67 oe SNe ae ee 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.35@ 3.59 ...:@.... 3.10@ 3.25 ....@ 3.44 ...@ 3.74 3.62@ 3.70 ..@.. 3.65@ 3.75  3.82@ 3.87 i ow 4.23@ 4.49 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.22@ 3.42 Be, ai 3.05@ 3.20 3.44@ 3.49 ..@ 8.64 3.55@ 3.72 ..@. 3.55@ 3.60 3.72@ 3.77 : 4.08@ 4.2 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.83@ 3.24 ey ee 2.50@ 2.80 2.68@ 3.06 --@ 3.50 3.32@ 3.55 io x! ie @... °@.. .@ 
Soft winter short patent... ... 3.83@ 4.59 er ie ..@. .@ 3.98 1@ 3.95 bes Reais ae” Oe eee) ee 3.95@ 4.05 ‘@.. 4.65@ 4.81 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.72@ 4.28 ay ee .@. ...-@ 3.74 .-@ 3.90 3.55@ 3.81 mee wee ee 3.85@ 3.95 a ie 4.49@ 4.65 
Soft winter first clear ...... lS er tae .@ 3.32@ 3.75 ....@.... a Tes > ae as eee 3.70@ 3.80 @. 4.19@ 4 
Rye flour, white ............ 2.87@ 3.06 2.94@ 2.99 .@. .-@ 333 8 8=....@ 3.35 S00 S48 * ia ccssss 3.20@ 3.30 ....@.... ‘@.. ..@ 
Rye flour, dark ............. 2.41@ 2.70 2.59@ 2.64 .@. -@ 3.03 ..@ 3.05 cea sae ne Se fos eee ef a Se aay 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto waren & 
Family patent ......$....@3.98 $....@.... Dakota ......... $.. --@ .. Succ cD ccc Spring top patent{..$....@5.35 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 38s 3d 
Montana ....... -@ ccc @ ccce Spring second pat.f. ....@4.70 ....@4.60 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.40 
m Spring first clearf... ....@3.60 ....@.... 
Includes near-by straights. ftNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 


$280-lb cottons. 


tSecond-hand cottons. 


198-lb cottons. 
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@3.87, standard patent $3.72@3.77; Texas 
short patent $3.75@3.82, standard patent 
$3.68@3.75; soft winter patent $3.95 @ 4.05, 


straights $3.85@3.95, clear $3.70@3.80. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Although inquiries are good, 
general buying in the local market is small 
as buyers seem to be marking time. There 
are a few sales in southwestern hard wheat 
fours reported, however. Northern and 
Pacific Coast soft wheat flours are offered 
in limited quantities, particularly in the 
latter. Prices on this type continue strong 
as millers are having difficulty in obtain- 
ing wheat. Prices remain unchanged. Ship- 
ping directions good, although in some cases 
buyers are slow in taking deliveries of old 
contracts, which is mainly the result of cur- 
tailment in production. Bread and cake 
production good, likewise cracker and mac- 
aroni production. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) July 24: hard 
spring wheat family patent $3.50@3.65, first 
patent $3.40@ 3.50, standard patent $3.25@ 
3.35, fancy clear $3.20@3.25, first clear $3.10 
@3.20, second clear $2.85@3, hard winter 


wheat family patent $3.55@3.65, bakers 
short patent $3.40@3.50, 95% $3.30@3.40, 
first clear $3.10@3.25, second clear $2.85 


@3; soft wheat short patent $4.10@4.40, 
straight $3.60@3.85, first clear $3.10@3.40. 


Nashville: Mills and brokers report new 
sales of “fair sized lots of flour booked for 
distributed 90- and 120-day shipment—but 
that these bookings do not compare with 
bookings at this time a year ago.’’ Flour 
men indicate that stocks here and in the 
Southeast are rather low and consumers 
are exhausting their supplies. It is only a 
question of time until corn meal will be 
a “thing of the past,” as dealers indicate 
they haven’t been able to buy any corn 
for a month. 

Outbound shipments to the merchants, 
jobbers and retailers in the South and 
Southeast varied—some blenders indicated 
that their shipments have been very slow 
and others report that theirs is showing a 
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slow but steady improvement. The buyers 
in the South and Southeast are picking up 
a few lots of flour—more or less on a 
hand-to-mouth basis—but are not booking 
anything for immediate shipments, as they 
always carry light stocks during July, Au- 
gust and September. Nashville bakers are 
running at full capacity. The smaller 
bakers are buying on a hand-to-mouth basis 
this week and the larger bakers report no 
new purchases, as they are booked ahead 
for several months. 

Mills have advanced their prices. Quota- 
tions per sack (cwt) July 24: soft winter 
family short patent $4.65@4.81, standard 
patent $4.49 @4.65, straight $4.34@4.49, 
clears $4.19@4.34, hard winter wheat short 
patent $4.23@4.49, standard patent $4.08@ 
4.23, soft winter high patent pastry flour 
$4.59. 

Atlanta: While inquiries from buyers con- 
tinue to increase, actual sales do _ not 
amount to much and the same quietness 
prevailing for the past few weeks continues 
in the flour trade. Bakers show no increase 
in placing orders, with what few sales being 
made for spot shipment and well scattered 
throughout the territory. Prices are about 
the same, except that soft wheat flour has 
taken another turn upward of several cents 
per cwt. Shipping directions on old orders 
are still lagging, which accounts for the 
little interest in future commitments. Job- 
bers and wholesale grocers are still well 
stocked and not interested in placing or- 
ders. With the corn meal shortage being 
so acute, it is expected that this might 
lead to an increase in flour buying. With 
the strong demand for mixed feeds, blend- 
ers continue to center their efforts along 
this line rather than on flour. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) July 24: spring 
wheat bakers’ short patent $3.82@3.89, 
standard patent $3.76@3.80, straight $3.56 
@3.64; first bakers clear $3.33@3.45, nom- 
inal; hard winter bakers short patent $3.53 
@ 3.69, standard patent $3.45@3.60, straight 
$3.43@3.50; family short patent $3.90@4.07, 
fancy patent $3.70, special patent $3.80, low 
protein 95% $3.50@3.60, from the coast 
$3.60, bulk; soft wheat, 95% $3.90@4, 
straight $3.87@3.95, fancy cut-off $3.56@ 
3.65, short patent $4@4.10, first clear $3.50, 
nominal; soft wheat family short patent 
$4.45@4.65, fancy patent $4.40@4.50; special 
patent $4.29@4.40; soft wheat 95%, from 
the coast $3.80, bulk. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Markets continue quiet, most 
types of flour are now above ceiling levels 









Burlap, Cotton 
and Paper Bags 





HAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


Garnered at the harvest’s peak, tons upon tons of agricultural 


crops will be harvested during the months to come. 


After 


Processing into flour and feed, much of this vital supply will 


be entrusted to the safe-keeping of M. J. Neahr & Company 
Textile Bags—bags with a reputation for 
Protection in storage and transportation of flour and feed. 
M. J. Neahr & Company have been making quality bags since 1855. 
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M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY . 


1600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 


The Chicago Bag Factory Since 1855. 
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considering the price of wheat; this re- 
stricts sales to family patents and govern- 
ment lend-lease business. Talk of a sub- 
sidy to mills as the only remedy to present 
ceiling restrictions continues, but so far 
nothing has been worked out. 

Week end quotations, car lots, f.o.b. Seat- 
tle er Tacoma: family patent $3.98 cwt. 

Portland: Mills in the Pacific Northwest 
have received few bookings and milling 
operations have declined still further. The 
higher grades of flour and the soft wheat 
flours are over the ceiling levels, in car 
lots, and mills are confining their sales to 
less than car lots, the difference between 
l.c.l. and car lots on ceiling prices enabling 
them to sell. There is no profit in this 
business, according to the mills, but it does 
keep their customers going. 

The government was in the market for 
28,000 bbls of flour, soft wheat varieties, 
for delivery at the Gulf. Interior mills 
with favorable rates put in bids, but coast 
mills are out of this picture; no other 
government business in sight. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) July 24: f.o.b. 
mill, 100’s, cotton: high gluten $3.57, blue- 
stem topping $3.47, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.31; whole wheat, 100% $3.46, graham 
$3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
trade is moderately active, with buyers op- 
erating for immediate requirements only. 
There is no incentive for long term con- 
tracting under present ceiling price con- 
ditions. Then, too, with the end of the 
crop year in sight buyers like to have old 
stocks cleaned up. The domestic market is 
adequately supplied with flour, although 
stocks may be down somewhat as compared 
with a year ago. Mills have kept up with 
domestic orders in spite of the fact that 
they are swamped with export business. 
Quotations, July 24: top patents $5.35 bbl, 
seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40, in 98's, cotton, 
net cash, car lots, Toronto-Montreal freights. 

New export sales are light. Jamaica 
placed some orders during the week, but 
that was the only market needing fresh 
supplies. Mills cannot take on any more 
business for British government account 
until after October, as their capacities are 
fully booked up to the end of that month. 
They are producing large quantities of flour 
for shipment overseas and buying for 
months subsequent to October is likely to 
start any time now. Although the wheat 


market fluctuated during the week no 
change was made in the asking price. Quo- 
tations, July 24: government regulation 


grade of Canadian flour 38s 3d per 280 
lbs, cotton, July-August, Halifax; 38s 64d, 
Septem ber-October. 

The Ontario winter wheat flour market 
is quiet. Buyers are showing interest in 
new crop supplies, but these are not plen- 
tiful enough as yet for trading purposes. 
Offerings of old crop flour are extremely 
scarce. Prices are similar to those of a 
week ago. Quotations July 24: $5.35@5.40 
bbl, in second-hand cotton bags; $5.15 bbl, 
bulk, in buyers’ bags. 

Harvesting of winter wheat is general in 
the earlier parts of Ontario. The crop is 
a good one, although acreage is smaller. 
Quality of the grain so far is reported good, 
New crop grain is quoted at $1.10@1.11 bu, 
f.o.b. shipping points, while the old crop 
is still quoted at ceiling levels, namely $1.11 
@1.12. 

Vancouver: There is a continuing export 
demand for Canadain flour of various grades 
and shippers’ price ideas are well in line 
with buyers’ ideas, but the continued total 
absence of an ocean shipping space out 
of this port has curtailed business to almost 
nothing. Many of current inquiries coming 
here are from buyers in Central and South 
America and while there was some fair 
business done to those areas early in the 
year using rail and steamship facilities 
down the coast, no business has been re- 
ported for some time now. 

However western flour mills continue to 
operate at capacity levels on war orders 
and practically all of this flour is routed 
via eastern Canadian ports. There is some 
hope among the export trade that as the 
allied attack in the Pacific grows there will 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





HELP WANTED 
v 
WANTED—SECOND MILLERS, ONE AT 


Salina, one at Clay Center. Shellabarger 
Mills, Salina, Kansas. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


Vv ne ane nae aE 











SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDENT IN 
mill, 1,000 bbls up; hard or soft wheat; 
best references furnished. Address 6240, 
The Northwestern, Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





EXPERIENCED BAKER, 43, MARRIED, 
desires sales position; 25 years’ practical 
baking experience, 15 years owning and 
operating medium-sized wholesale-retail 
bakery; technical training both bread and 
cake; understand different flour grades 
and their use in bakery; no preference as 
to location. Address 6255, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 















MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


ONE OR TWO ROTEX OR DAY RO-BAL 
gyrating screens, three or four separa- 
tions. Wyodak Chemical Co., 4600 E. 71st 
St, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 

















WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
THREE 40°X14" OCTAGON GRADING 


reels, in good condition. Rickert Rice 
Mills, Ine., New Orleans 2, La. 











TRIANGLE PACKER, MODEL SNA, WITH 
automatic weigher; also top and bottom 
sealer for cartons, complete with belts 
and motors; packer augers and _ tubes 
complete for size 3 lb and 5 Ib Deltaseal 
bags and for 14 oz, 20 oz, and 44 oz 
cartons; attractive price. Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis 15, Mo. 





5-BBL EUREKA BATCH MIXER; 4-BBL 

Day batch mixer; 60-bu. meal dryer; No. 
5 Gruendler hammer mill without fan; 
No. 3 Gruendler hammer mill with fan; 
Sturtevant No. 8 ball-bearing fan; two 
stands of 9x24 N & M rolls, one C-drive, 
one A-drive, roller feeders; three Shultz- 
O'Neil small high speed sifters; several 
long cone metal dust collectors; six aspi- 
rators; one heavy duty Howe bran pack- 
er; 9x18 chills for old style Nordyke rolls, 
chills caliper 8% or better, smooth; 9x24 
chills for Allis rolls, chills caliper 8% or 
better; 9x30 chills, caliper 84%. F. W. 
Mann, P. O. Box 67, East St. Louis, Ill. 
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DOING A TOP JOB 
FOR MODERN MILLERS! 


HAMMOND PAPER BAGS 
MEET YOUR TOUGHEST 
SERVICE NEEDS 


OVERSEAS BAGS 
Hammond Multi-wall export 
Shipping Sacks meet all Army 
and Navy ificati 





HAMMOND High Grade Paper 
and Paper Bags available in these 
Grades: 


“LUSTRO”—No. 1 Rope—White 
Enameled, Blue Lined. Maxi- 
mum strength and pliability. 

“SECURPAC”—Special Quality 
—White Enameled, Blue Lined. 
Our most popular grade. 

“CELUPAC”—Embossed White 
Kraft. Quality—at low cost. 


“DUPLEX”—Double Wall White 
Supercalendered—Blue Lined. 
Extra fine appearance. 


Clear—Sharp—Multi-Color Gloss 
Printing. Your inquiries invited 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory 





WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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COTTON AND BURLAP PRICE TRENDS 
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00 
17.00 
16.00 
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13.00 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 

9.00 
8.00 
7.00 
6.00 
5.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.00 


*Composite figures, computed by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., reflecting duty paid early shipment prices of heavy and lightweight Calcutta 


burlap 


movement through this 
nothing has developed. 

The domestic hard wheat flour market 
is moving along steadily, with prices hold- 
ing to price ceiling levels following the 
recent strength in Winnipeg wheat quota- 
tions, Demand from the baking trade is 
around peak levels, with no indications of 
any immediate ackening off, but store 
sales to housewives are still small in com- 
parison with a few years ago. Cash car 
quotations on the basis of § 3, cottons, are 
$5.40 for first patents, $5 for bakers patents 
and $4.90 for Vitamin B. 

Soft wheat flour from Ontario mills is in 
good demand and fair supplies of old crop 
grinds are coming west. The new harvest 
is expected to move here late in August, 
but no indication of prices has been given. 
Meanwhile going price to the trade is $7.50. 

Winnipeg: Domestic demand but 
new export business very small and ap- 
parently a fill-in, as mills are booked up 
to about end of October on export orders. 
Milling companies report no improvement 
in labor situation, Demand for cash wheat 
good, with mills taking supplies for lake- 
and-rail shipment East. Quotations, July 
24: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; sec- 
ond patents to bakers, $4.60. 


be a greater 
but so far 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 















and 
Texas 


bran gray shorts $43.40, 
del. com, pts. or group 


Oklahoma City: 


unchanged. 3asis burlap 


mixed cars, 


Active sales with prices 
bags, 


car- 


load shipment, for southern deliveries: bran, 


mill run and shorts $1.90@1.95 per bag of 
100 lbs. For northern deliveries: bran, mill 
run and shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Salina: Demand continues exceptionally 


good, trend steady, supply inadequate; ceil- 


in the de- 


and millers 
more than they have at 


permitted. 


ing prices prevail on bran and shorts. 
Toledo: No easing up as yet 

mand for feed or in the price 

could sell much 

ceiling levels, and higher if 

Movement of new crop 


volume 


soft wheat might 


and 


be somewhat scanty and of 
quality that remains to be determined. 
Buffalo: 


situation 
ceding; 
supplies and the trade had to 


practically 


of their customers on _ basis 
trend firm; supply light; bran, 
flour midds., red dog, second 
mixed feeds $42.26. 

Pittsburgh: 
and firm; supply quite limited; 


The week passed away with the 
the same as the pre- 
demand still was far in 


excess of 


ration some 
of 
std. midds. 
clear, 


supplies; 


heavy 


Demand strong; trend higher 


offerings 


light; spring bran and red dog $44.10, nom. 


Boston: Feeds still hard to 
source, and mills are able to 
contracts previously made. 
ernment wheat sold for 
is ground and sold to 
midds., but little else is 
ers have trouble getting 


find in 
supply 
Some 
feeding 
replace 
available. 
supplies 


any 
only 
of gov- 
purposes 
bran and 
Resell- 
either 


from domestic or Canadian mills; quotations 




















remain at ceilings; spring bran, midds., 
Quotations Tuesday, July 27 mixed feed and red dog $46.48. 
Minneapolis: No change in general situa- Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firmly 
tion. Mills concentrating on getting old held; supply light; bran, std. $45.65 bid, 
contracts out of the way, and have only an pure spring $45.65 bid, hard winter $45.65, 
occasional car for prompt shipment to offer. soft winter nominal; midds., std. $45.65, 
Whenever a car does appear, there are flour $45.65, red dog $45.65. 
usually a dozen buyers waiting for it. Old Atlanta: Continued strong demand for 
bookir are gradually being cleaned up, almost anything of feed value prevails, with 
and millers say they will have feed to sell offerings far below trade requirements. Re- 
again before long. But the needs of the newal of sales of feed wheat has brought 
trade are mountainous and it is expected no slackening in the urgent demand for 
that every pound that comes out will bring bran and shorts from feeders and mixed 
full ceiling prices. Consequently, no one is feed manufacturers for both spot and de- 
in a rush to sell for deferred delivery. ferred shipments. The corn situation shows 
Omaha: Millfeeds unchanged, very good little change. There have been no offerings 
demand and no supply; prices remain. at in more than two months and deliveries 
ceiling. on old contracts are about over. Corn 
hl . es : ; = stocks at most points are exhausted, with 
a ee nt apeenee ee Pag od most of the corn meal mills closed due to 
pg Mi a AB. and shorts, basis Kan- lack of supplies. Feed mills have also cur- 
Sas y, 36.50, 
tailed operations and are substituting bar- 
Hutchinson: Demand active; trend firm; ley, oats and rye for corn wherever possible. 
supply inadequate; bran, mill run, gray Offerings of these products from the Mid- 
shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis). west are reported as generally sufficient 
Fort Worth: Demand exceeds available for trade needs. 
supply; trend tight at ceilings; supply lim- Nashville: Demand still good, as pastures 
ited to shipments in mixed cars; wheat are in poor condition due to lack of rain. 
a —— -———_——_ <>- — SS 
ONITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), of date July 24, and corresponding date of a 
year ago: 
-—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oats—., -—Rye—, -—Barley— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
DE -iccadenw sacs 1,952 7.387 90 379 20 7 89 89 2 2 
ee 4,964 6,724 994 7,818 1,524 44 4,052 3,612 748 108 
OS ee eee 559 210 te wi - a os ee és as 
| eae ee 4,203 9,720 977 1,216 651 7,819 4,141 1,167 301 
Pn 203s 6anianeeee c. ; ee 134 ee es 
| eee - 150 _ 4 ae 300 ee 130 
DE: chéobo0esscean ae 31,436 3 155 15 2,140 1,432 1,953 34 
Fort Worth 14,008 106 72 88 65 5 75 26 
RE 00.05 56-0 000-046 5,445 oe 
Hutchinson 11,500 oe es ee ee es se 
Indianapolis 1,040 1,080 128 95 81 52 24 ee 
Kansas City 39,754 472 195 21 886 338 587 25 
Milwaukee 2 25 73 1,165 1,271 753 
Minneapolis 1,075 168 6,072 4,772 1,763 957 
New Orleans 56 2 2 oe 
ER, A “% 27 ee oe 3 oe 
PR Scivacecedneesce 351 72 401 104 244 47 
SE bb t.6 06.0% 4 0% 40:8 4 2 es ae 184 156 
Philadelphia & 7 38 47 2 6 
Se ee A 337 77 108 711 363 3 
i Serre 786 44 24 26 7 16 10 
SEL: | o'6'65400464900 501 37 66 8 5 168 6 
. SS Sere errs 1 31 1 de 8 
EE $60.56.604 0s tA 600% — 93 es 
ae TE eres eT 229 ss ee ee 
BO. Coabevesoces 174,948 211,826 6,069 47,563 5,597 1,396 21,860 16,914 8,611 2,570 


(in cents per pound of cloth), and wholesale prices of principal cotton cloths used in making bags (in cents per yard of cloth). 


Offerings practically nil as mills behind on 
shipments of millfeed; prices remain at 
ceilings, bran being quoted $43.30 per ton, 


shorts $43.30 per ton f.o.b. Nashville. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 


ply limited; $36.50, ceiling. 

Portland: Std. mill run, bran, shorts and 
midds. $36.50 ton. 

Ogden: The situation remains tight and 
mills trying to get caught up on commit- 
ments; flour business was a little better 
during the week; plants continue to work 
to capacity six days per week. Quotations 
(Ogden ceilings down 20c, July 16, due to 
ruling Bancroft, Idaho, instead of Ameri- 


can Falls, Idaho, used for billing in transit, 


maximum price ruling): red bran and mill 
run $36.30, blended $36.30, white $36.30, 
midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 


Denver prices: red bran and mill run $41.10, 
blended $41.10, white $41.10; midds., per 
ton, ceiling. California prices (at ceiling): 
red bran and mill run $41.10, blended 
$41.10, white $41.10, midds. $42.10, car lots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal., with Los Angeles 
up $1, ceiling. 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand is 
there are no surplus stocks. Practically 
all the millfeed Canadian mills are pro- 
ducing is being consumed in domestic mar- 
kets. Export business is light as there is 
little winter wheat left to grind and only 
winter wheat millfeed to the extent of 50% 
of production may be exported. The only 
spring wheat millfeed allowed to go for 
export is that produced from flour shipped 


good and 


to nonsterling countries, which means that 
no millfeed of this kind is available for 
this purpose. Prices are unchanged at the 
ceiling; bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal basis; export $45.50 
ton (Boston ceiling), Montreal freights, Ca- 
nadian funds. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; supplies from 


prairie mills are somewhat easier to secure 
and mills are showing interest in forward 
positions; domestic demand keeps up very 
well considering the advent of summer 
weather. Dealers are only maintaining me- 
dium stocks for fear of deterioration in the 
hot months. Quotations are unchanged and 
on a cash basis: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80 
and midds, $33.80. 


Winnipeg: Demand excellent; volume of 
business changing hands very large; prac- 
tically all supplies from western mills going 
to eastern Canada as speedily as stocks can 
be moved; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and 
Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Mills striving to do business 
at ceiling levels report little or no busine 
they cannot reconcile bids received with 
grain costs; it might be possible to do busi- 
ness under ceilings on the lower grades 
but not on semolinas; steady supply of 
directions hard to get; trade having its 
troubles with labor, containers, etc., and 
usually forced to countermand directions 
after furnishing same. 

In the week ended July 24, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 157,278 sacks 
(ewts) durum products against 163,014 in 
the previous week. 

Philadelphia: Little change to note in this 
market; trade quiet and the undertone 
about steady; No. 1 fancy $4.02, No. 1 regu- 
lar $3.92. 

Buffalo: Sales and demand were slow, 
also directions; macaroni production plant 
production was at low ebb; change expected 
as soon as hot, humid weather comes to 
an end with prospects bright for big pro- 
duction in fall; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; quotations on bulk basis, all rail, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, per cwt: No. 1 $3.99, durum fancy 
patent $3.99, macaroni flour $3.73, first’ clear 





$3.12, second clear $2.12; durum granular 
not quoted. 
Chicago: Semolina mills still remain out 


of the market and offerings are very light; 
directions continue slow. Quotations per 
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ewt: No. 1 semolina $3.75@3.76, standara 
No. 1 semolina $3.65@3.66. 
Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend un- 


changed; supply ample; quotations per cwt: 
No. 1 fancy $3.98, standard No. 1 $3.88 
St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions slow. Quotations July 
24: first grade semolinas (ceiling prices) 
$3.99 cwt, granular $3.81, No. 3 fancy 
patent $3.99. ; 





2 96 
3.73, 





RYE PRODUCTS 








Philadelphia: The market somewhat un- 
settled last week, with declines in evidence. 
The undertone has become firmer later and 
at revised figures prices are well main- 
tained; offerings are only moderate, while 
demand is fair; white patent, $3.20@3.30 

New York: Only nominal activity in the 
New York rye market; buyers have appuar- 
ently taken care of immediate needs and 
few are interested in making long term 
commitments; quotations July 24: pure 
white patents $3.30@3.42. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply fair; quotations, in ecwts, cottons: 
white $3.35, medium $3.25, dark $3.05. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 6c cwt; sales 
and shipping instructions improving. (uo- 
tations July 24: pure white flour $3.33 «wt, 
medium $3.23, dark $3.03, rye meal $3.1 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye 








flour $2.68@2.81, medium $2.55@2.68, dark 
$2.30 @ 2.37. 

Chicago: Business fairly good, with miost- 
ly scattered sales in small lots; directions 
also good; quotations per cwt: white patent 
$2.874 3.06, medium $2.77@3.01, dark *2.41 








@ 2.70, 
Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: | 
tuations in prices keep buyers guess 











much confidence displayed, and few dis) 
to cover more than near-by needs; 
booked 
lots; 


busi: 
last week consisted mostly of 
directions continue only fair; quct: 
again off; pure white rye flour 
per cwt, in cottons, f.o.b. Mi 
apolis, pure medium $2.84@2.89, pure dark 
$2.59 @ 2.64. 





Portland: Pure dark rye $3.42, medium 
dark rye $3.45, Wisconsin pure straight 
$3.81, Wisconsin white patent $3.94. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 














Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal sell slowly in the summer months; 
production is at a low point as there ure 
no export sales; the price is unchanzed. 
Quotations, July 24: rolled oats $3.15 per 
bag of 80 Ibs, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 
98's, jute, $3.80 bag, Toronto-Montreal basis 

Winnipeg: Demand only fair, supplies 
light. Quotations July 24: rolled oats, in 
80-Ib sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
July 26 at $4.50 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 2)-oz 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.3 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 





Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division July 23, 1943, and rece 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


ipts 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

















a 56,991 1,354 6,569 8,152 
Private terminals 892 _ 28 12 
TN | ac 0ne 0 i-0 56,992 1,354 6,597 8,1 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 17,184 ee 41 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
WERETG. cicciccss WHOS 25 111 
Churchill 2,617 ° 
Victoria 1,017 
Prince Rupert 1,210 
WE ep kiseee 94,096 1,354 8,2 
TOGP OE 6 xaos 166,913 213 1,1 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. -Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,581 62 2,537 1,82 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
i ne ee 30 ee 17 - 
arr 3,611 62 2,554 1,85 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
Serres 5,815 50 1,480 1,97 
ee 139 2 396 25 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- P 
CPR Give. se rs%s oe 15 1 
eer 6,210 51 1,892 2,254 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-July 16, 1943 ” 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..112,560 3,697 60,059 48,62 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
3 er 6,672 ; 781 «1,54! 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-July 23, 1943 
‘Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..182,892 2,575 55,914 41,67 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- a 
OR Rs. scenes 9,419 732 1,22% 
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COUNTRY 


RUN 
VIRGIN 
WHEAT 

from 


Country 
Elevator 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent ill 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























to Your 
Mill 


| Kansas Official Grades 


Your Good Mill 
Weights 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








| AND 


SIMPSON 


‘SALINA, KANSAS 





TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Fine flours milled from the 
cream of this great Kansas 
wheatfield by millers who 
prize their quality and qual- 
ity-reputation above every 


transient advantage. 


Dependable 


value at fair price. 


quality and 


ad 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





Write - Wire - Phone 


EBERHARDT 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiume Co., Inman, Kan. 








We are always ready to fill your 
ents of 


MILLING WHEAT 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 


THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
meats ean Wheat Flour 
rands: on Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles iad 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 





IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConsSTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 








A Reali Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
Merchants Exchange, 


PRODUCTS CO. 





Lamar, Colo. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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> 


Me 
. 





Me 
— 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 





Cable Address 





“ ” Sz mane ALL 
HASTINGS MILLING ey coo CABLE CODES 
NE / 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 





% me 






















































































VJ 
Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES”“ 


Mit aT SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 


—_— 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


SaLEs OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘“ForTGaRRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 


% ¥ wr ental | 
% | 
*| SPILLERS LIMITED 
y) 
% | 
% | 
% ° ’ 
t+) 
g Millers of the 
4 
+) 
Ma tare mages : HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
+) 
and Manufacturers of 
9 hie 
Canada’s } |  PROVENDER = BALANCED | 
4 
oldest and largest | RATIONS 
e FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
Millers } 
; . . 
oe ; Head Oftice: Cables: 
$ 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
4 LONDON, ENGLAND London 
BRANDS: _ 
X 
\ —_ R. C. PRATT The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” ~U. ° 
“GLENORA” $ [| rLour-EXPORTER—CEREALS a 
. i A MOU s” TORO: NT oc ANAD A Terminal Elevator a Bus. 
g “BU FFALO” Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO, oronto. Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
4 
4 
4 
. 
4 
4 
: 
. 
. 
4 
4 
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: am 


a all Le aes 


WOODSMa ni a bRING CO, LTD. 


MONTREAL - - TORONTO - WINNIPEG 











































D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 




























TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY caer STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 








ea UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tis | 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
_ lea Raa ie Ee si 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 














TORONTO, ONTARIO 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


‘aple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


Canada 











~ 


~ 





JUTE 


Qa 


4 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >Y 





E 
a 
a] 
Fi 
— 


COTTON 


4 








‘ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


we BAGS coro 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


~ JUTE 


S A 


COTTON 





Sa Lf 


—— 


= 
a 


4 





4 











“SILVERKING” 
Cable 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


s to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Ps 0m Spring and Winter Wheat ‘Flour 


“GREAT STAR” 


Address: ““WoLmMacs 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Since 1857 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 





Z 4 M / 7 é Oo 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


Grain 


WINNIPEG +- CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


\ 


“YORK” “NORDIC” \ 
TORONTO, CANADA : 





James! Richardson & Sons 


erchants Shippers and Exporters 
































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 





“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 







































July 28, 1943 
AN ANCIENT INDUSTRY IN MODERN PERSIA 




















Persians still grind their wheat by the same ancient method which their 
ancestors practiced centuries ago. The mill seen in the foreground of this In- 
ternational Newsreel picture has two huge round granite stones. One is station- 
ary and the other placed above it runs by the force of waterfall. The water, 
which is carried by artificial channel, cemes from long distances up the moun- 
tains, then flows through a large pipe meade from a long hollowed trunk of a tree. 
The water shoots down from a height of about 15 feet to a great wheel in the 
cellar of the mill which turns the upper grinding stone. The wheat, by a gradu- 
ated hole through a hopper above the stones, falls in the center of another hole 
in the grinding stone. The pulverized wheat is thrown, by the force of the ro- 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





tating stone, into a receiving pit around the grinding stones. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 

y and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Oanadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty., Ltd. OATMEAL 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 








PURE RYE FLOUR Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - 


CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
We make a high-grade pure MONTREAL « MONCTON 
winter rye flour 


Ask for sample and quotations. t ERN EX R FFICE, MONTREAL »° RIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 


- HUMBERSTONE 























TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


Canadian Hard Spring 
Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


























a 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea,Mich. 











CANADIAN-BEMIS Bac ComPANy, LIMITED 


WwWtinwnwtee °° VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. aed WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
a 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


[= 


COTTON JUTE 
BAGS BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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JO’ is rated as an ESSENTIAL WORKER 






















He is “essential” because he carries 
through on the most exacting pro- 
duction schedule. He’s on the 
job every day — uniformly de- 
pendable — and today de- 
pendability is more im- 
portant than ever. 

We'd like to introduce 
you to Big Jo—you will 
meet a prospective member 
of your ingredient staff that 
you'll want to put on your 


And Here’s “payroll” permanently. 


the Family 
Big Jo 


Fancy short patent 


Diamond Jo 
Standard bakers’ patent 


Chief Jo 
High protein 


and sister ““Josie’” 
Strong, fancy clear 1”, 


< 


%;.) FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes:‘the'Best*Rye’*Flour’’ 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 





BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Ws: Bh, CRIN TROD hin 65.5 kc 05 450546 6005050088 $4,904,187 
ed ae ee re 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - * New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chi 
Hurt pplidiag - - tlanta, 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 


Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 























SUCCESSFUL 


INVENTION 


Landlady—A 
cupied this room, sir. 


professor formerly oc- 

He invented an 

explosive. 

Ah! 

spots on the ceiling are the explosive? 
Landlady—No. 


New Roomer I suppose those 


Them’s the professor! 
¥ ¥ 
SAFE SECRET 
“Can you keep a_ secret?” 
“Sure.” 
“IT need to borrow some money.” 
“Don’t worry. It’s just as if I never 
heard it.” 
¥ ¥ 

THE REST ARE BETTER 
“And how’s your good wife, Sultan?” 
but the other 49 
Vesta Vamp. 


“Oh, she’s all right 
are more fun.” 
¥ ¥ 
CO-OPERATIVE 
“Smith is getting married next month, 
and we are going to give the bride a 

shower.” 


“Count me in. T'll bring a towel.”— 


U.S.S. Phoenix Flame. 
¥ ¥ 


BAD EYES? 
Leatherneck—Who’s that dizzy looking 
girl in the blue dress? 
Sailor—You mean my sister? 
Leatherneck—No! 


one in the red 


the other one, the 
dress.—United States 
Naval Station Pelican. 


¥ ¥ 

BRAVE MAN 

Pretty Girl 

of courage to rescue me from drowning. 

Sailor—Yes, I knock 

three other guys who wanted to do it. 
—U.S.S. Concord Minute Man. 


It must have taken a lot 


had to down 


¥ ¥ 
GOOD FOR NOTHING 

“Son, be good while I’m out.” 

“Pll be good for a nickel.” 

“Son,” reproved the Boatswain’s Mate, 
“vou will never be a real son of mine 
until you are good for nothing.”—U. S. 
Sub-Base Patrol. 

¥ ¥ 
SECOND CHOICE 

Doctor—I’m sorry, but I can’t cure 
your husband of talking in his sleep. 

Wife—Well, then, could you make him 
talk more distinctly ?—U.S.S. 
Cheer-Up. 


Nevada 


¥ ¥ 
DOUBLING UP 
“It is said that clergymen and soldiers 
appeal most strongly to women.” 
“By Jove! I wish 
chaplain.” 


I were an army 


¥ ¥ 


CURIOUS 


Mother to Daughter—I don’t want you - 
I’ve seen the folly of it. 

Daughter—But, mother, I want to see 
the folly of it, too! 


to marry. 
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are enriched 
with vitamins 
and miner- 
als —if you 
‘specify 


* 


Buy War Bonds 


THE HENKEL 
DETROIT, 


and Stamps 


FLOUR MILLS 
MICHIGAN 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Our 94th year 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


‘Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas § 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


— 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

















i 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 





Cheshire 
LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©, 3. 
M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN Cable Address: ‘'TRONTOPRI,”’ London 
Established 1870 SIDNEY SMITH 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 

and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. eer Axe LanDon E.C.3 
9 Brunswick Street VERPOOL 





Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London ° ey aor Street Sow 
C. E. FEAST & CO. FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,” London. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. | 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


| 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


OC. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,”’ Glasgow 





45 Hope Street 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘PxHiuip,” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








Flour Specialists Picco’ 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





ISTO 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RTLOUR pomestic 


3lst and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Deper bl Prompt Servic 


Siebel Institute of re c caalees 


960 Ne CHICAGO, It 


wana 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


phis, T 





Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








H. J. GREENBANK 


DOBRY’S BEST 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 








NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 





BAKERY FLOURS 


& COMPANY BEST OF THE WEST Flou Mill A , 
L O U R Tr 7 Zen 8 
_ FLOUR DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. | | possceectange NEWYORK 
JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. | | STANDARD MILLING UHLMANN 
LOUR COMPANY GRAIN c OMPANY 
P.O. Box 646 nr Rati tn ® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS KATY and widen tnvarons 


Kansas City, Missouri 

















WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: “AMBERMILCO” 











A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











‘(DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








LO PTIET: 
New York 


Mew Orleans 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co........+.+++ eee 
Akron Belting Co. 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 
Alva Roller Mills ..... 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Bakers Machinery Co.. ee 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, Inc. ...... ° 
American Machine & Foundry Co... cceee 
Ames Harris Neville Co......+.+++e++ ee 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ......-.++- 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc....... eocccee 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. e 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co...... eoece 
Arnold Milling Co, 
Atkinson Milling Co. .....+.++. ee 
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Bagpak, Inc. 

Barnett & Record Co......... cecece 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.........-. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beckenbach, Clem L. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Big Jo Flour Mills 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. ....seeeeeeee 
Blake, J. He. .osceccseees PPTTTTITT TTT 
Blodgett, Frank H., 
Boonville Mills Co. 
Borden Co. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co.......++++:+ 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 
Brey & Sharpless ........... cous 
Broenniman Co., Inc. eee 
Brownold, M. S., Co. ...eseeeee ecuveese 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co......... coos 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Cameron, John F., & Co........ cose 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd......... cove 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.........-. 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co.......+++- 


Cannon Valley Milling Co........ cocccee 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc.......... benders 
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Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
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Fisher & Faligatter ....cccccscocssece 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Flour Mills of America, 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc........ 
Foods, Inc. 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc. ...... 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd. ioweeee ® 
Fort Morgan Mills . 
Franco, Francis M. ......+. eee 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills..........+.. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 

Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 
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Globe Milling Co. eocccccccccccccce ee 
Goethel, Alfred C., Cow ...eeeeececccves 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.. 
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Haaky Mfg. Co....... ee 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
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Hammond Bag & Paper Co........+0+-- 
Hardesty Milling Co. ....eeeeecececeees 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.. cece 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Ce.. ne.. 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, Henry, 
Henkel Flour Mills........ ecccee covcce 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. .......5-ee08. 
Holland Engraving Co. .......... coceee 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd..... occccce 
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Lot Se ae % 


The propaganda mills of the enemy might as well shut 
up shop when good American bread reaches a hungry 
child. 

Other foods will deserve a share of the credit, nutri- 
tionally—but none serve so well to establish the prin- 
ciple of human sympathy and succour. There is more 
to the “breaking of bread” than the injestion of so many 
calories and vitamins — important as they may be. 

Perhaps this also helps to explain why America, in 
its own eating preferences, remains a “white-bread” 


ncad SPEAKS LOUDER THAN WORDS 


country. The pleasurable aspect of eating — in addition 
to the nutritional aspect — remains fundamental to a 


free man’s way of life. 

In helping to maintain this standard of “nutrition plus 
enjoyment” in the face of a world-wide food crisis, the 
milling industry is successfully meeting a mighty chal- 
lenge. We can still have flour not only appetizingly 
white and well-balanced, but enriched with essential 
nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so many 
millers in carrying out this important wartime responsi- 
bility. If you are not now fully informed on the place of 
Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-.A in improving 
the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, just write: 

NA-95 
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Give us this day... 


You were there...remember? You could hardly 
wait until the short words of grace were said. All 
they meant was an impatient pause before the roast 
chicken, mashed potatoes with rich yellow gravy, 
good bread and vegetables. 

If you thought about the familiar words at all, 
“give us this day our daily bread” meant good food 
and plenty of it, abundance from a fertile land where 
hunger was rare and starvation incredible. A special 
meaning because you lived in America. 


Now we hear those words again. And because 








they are spoken by haggard creatures forced to live 


on bark and leaves, they must move the heart of 
that portion of the world that still calls itself human. 
It’s from our fields and factories that the bread to 
rescue and sustain them must come. 

Just ahead of us looms the stupendous job of 
helping to feed the exhausted victims of the Axis. 
In all humility, we at General Mills consider it our 
duty to make better foods from the products of our 


fields and to make more of them available. All our 


efforts are devoted to that task... now. 


